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EDITORIAL 


Once again it has been left to Delta to present writing that 
should already have gained recognition in the larger national 
weeklies and monthlies. This time it 1s Stig Dagerman, a young 
Swedish dramatist and novelist, who died two years ago. Why 
Dagerman? What concern is he to us? Mr. Bergmann’s article 
fully answers both these questions but there is a further general 
answer I suggest; we are too inclined in this country to assume 
that small language groups have no literature worth considering, 
so that these nations become type-cast in our minds as having one 
art form or one period only. There are, of course, the fashionable 
exceptions—modern Greek and Portuguese, for instance, which 
enjoy at least a London Magazine type popularity—but Delta can 
and I think should try to be of service as much to those smaller 
nations of whose contemporary literatures little or nothing is known, 
as to the interesting new literature of our own country. However, 
Delta publishes on hope and a permanent overdraft. Consequently 
we are greatly indebted to the efforts of Dr. Paul Brandberg, and 
to the Trustees of the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation, for their 
help in financing the three Dagerman stories we publish in this 
issue, Dr. Brandberg is at present compiling an anthology of 
Dagerman’s stories and plays in translation. 


It is normal to welcome a new magazine. I hope it won’t be 
misinterpreted if I say frankly to the Editors of Gemini, intended to 
link the twin intellectual planets of Oxford and Cambridge, that 
their task as Astrologers-Royal is already redundant. ‘There is 
neither the writing nor the talent to justify the obvious expense, 
and to print articles or poems by established writers only makes 
the discrepancy between the poverty of promise and the self- 
consciousness of the enterprise the more obvious. Oxford can at 
present absorb its new poets without their help and Cambridge 
patently cannot provide enough good material to fill even Chequer 
and Delta, let alone a third would-be serious magazine. 


REVISITING 


SHEILA Harpy 


The last time was a day journey. 

The sun was dizzying in the early morning 

During the drive to the totally unknown place 

Which I had strangely, somehow, been to before. 
Slowly, over the high route rubbed and fretted 
Shallowly out of the skin of that hard country 

Where the air had the bite of the thorn and the ragged thistle, 
Slowly we shrank from one point to another; 

Falling water throttled the giant gorges, 

Seeming nailed in suspension; we, like dreamers 

Of a familiar nightmare, were not surprised. 

And when we passed an asylum we were envious 
That one can be happy and mad: and we were sane. 


The destination was more than I expected : 

Stone floor, stone house, stone country; and the life 
Harsh and still and sumple. Peace was there 

Like a calm postcard forwarded weeks before 
Arrival, familiar yet incurious. 

We were happy to give up identity, 

Let the rough country tire us, and become 

Merely inhabitation of the landscape. 

Empty and stripped, and happy; we were content with 
Eating and sleeping, and, doing, thought of neither. 
Today was detached completely from yesterday, 
And from tomorrow; no-one thought of going 
Back, but I thought of not coming. 

Then we packed our luggage, and said nothing; 
Carefully retraced identity, 

Put on our former faces, left behind 

The pure bleak quiet of that upland country, 
Tawny, stiff with lavender, non-irridescent 

Under a milky sky; indefinite, 

Vaguely submerged, like a person who, politely 
Yet inexplicably, will not look at anyone. 

A few thin pines, withdrawn, apologetic; 

The road that was drilled and blasted rushes on, 

In and out between the jigsaw mountains, 

A slivered peeling out of the surface of rock, 
Narrowly nicked in the rind. We should have known. 
We should have stayed where we were; we were wrong in thinking 
The outside summer would be still the same. 
Recognition hurt when we discovered 

The fort on the Mediterranean peninsula 

Tangled with barbed wire which its golden people 
Hundreds of years ago had never intended; 
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Lovers and tourists had defaced and grooved 
The place with pen-knife names, pathetically 
Claimed immortality in cactus leaves; 

The salt fog, and the drifting Palinurus, 

The drowned, unburied statue white as bone, 
Algae for lashes, shifting with the tide; 

And over the landscape crucified with olives 
The flat wash of the sea, and the vacant rain. 


But then the second time; why does one always 

Travel by night to avoid the recognition? 

Like children we cover our eyes and cheat ourselves, 
Turn the dull photograph into what we thought, 

The fabulous orchard and the wistful chateau. 

Are we afraid? or is it a kind of wisdom? 

Knowing the same place will not be the same. 

Fear scores its groove through the darkness; and the night 
Strips the mountains to their hypnotic bulk, 

Peeling away our fear to the ragged nerve. 

Then the light that wakes us in the morning shows us 
The country is not the same as we thought it was; 

We have lost our sense of direction; and the place 

Is really a mistake, anonymous. 


This was, Saint Teresa said, the interior castle. 


THEY HAVE BURNED CANDLES 


Davin WEVILL 


They have burned candles on the sand 
On the coast-sand 
For the three that did not reach land. 


There will be grief in the village 

Women with children suddenly their own 
With fingers rough as netcord 

And a lively word 

For those that swim and left their men drown. 


The coast has burned its candles many years 

In expectation and in memory 

For when the fish are biting 

The devil puts a death into the sea 

And young men brought to broth and then to bride 
Seal in their marriage-ring 

The sinew of the tide. 


So they have burned candles on the sand 
For three 
That only the star and the hermit can see. 
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EDWARD THOMAS: H. Coombes (Chatto & Windus, 18/-). 


Joun KIMBER 


Edward Thomas has never enjoyed the reputation he deserves, 
and a new study of him comes as a welcome reminder of his value. 
Mr. Coombes is the author of Literature and Criticism, a sort of 
critical primer in which sensitive analysis of individual poems is 
mixed up with a lot of rather clumsy discussion of what qualities 
we expect good literature to have. His new book is thorough and 
fair, 

A large part of it is devoted to a consideration of the numerous 
prose books. My knowledge of these is limited to Roland Gant’s 
selection published a few years ago, so I cannot speak about them 
with any confidence: but I was disappointed by a lot of Mr. 
Coombes’s account. He can, with admirable discernment, point 
out, in this sentence from an early book 

‘Full of joy, we watched here the “sweet and twenty” of 
early summer, when the matin shadows were once deleted, and 
the dew-globes evaporated from the harebell among the fern 
or twinkled as they fell silently underfoot.’ 

—how ‘the commonplace poetical manner’ doesn’t entirely obscure 

the delicacy of the perception at the end .. . felt particularly in 
the union of “twinkled” and “silently”.’ But he is too content just 
to accumulate such examples (together with others of Thomas’s 
response to weather-changes, or sense of ‘ otherness’ in Nature) and 
is not enough concerned with singling out from the large body of 
prose the more interesting individual works. I feel that insufficient 
emphasis is put upon the quiet ironic tone that is the peculiar dis- 
tinction of pieces like ‘ Mike’ or ‘A Third-Class Carriage’. Mr. 
Coombes’s treatment of the nature writing and miscellaneous essays 
tends to dissipate, where it should concentrate, the reader’s atten- 
tion. 

Other aspects of the prose are more surely handled. The chapter 
on ‘Literary Criticism’ demonstrates that Thomas, many of whose 
books were studies of writers, was a sensitive and discriminating 
critic, capable of asserting principles which we tend to associate 
with more recent criticism (‘Whatever be the subject, the poem 
must not depend for its main effect upon anything outside itself 
except the humanity of the reader’). Under the heading, ‘ Character 
and Temperament, Mr. Coombes examines Thomas’s ‘ melancholy,’ 
his sense of isolation and vulnerability — the feeling that could 
prompt him to write in a letter to Eleanor Farjeon quoted by Mr. 
Coombés, ‘ Please . . . try not to give any thought to this flat, grey 
shore which surprises the tide by being inaccessible to it.’ Thomas’s 
painful self-consciousness and self-distrust help to explain why he 
took so late to writing poetry. All this is well brought out by Mr. 
Coombes: but he fights shy of introducing much biographical or 
psychological matter, which would have been probably relevant and 
certainly interesting. Also I feel that the book would have been 
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better arranged if the important question of Thomas’s isolation had 
been the point at which Mr. Coombes’s examination began. 


Of course, it is principally as a poet that Thomas matters to us, 
and the best section of the book is the long final chapter on the 
poetry. Mr. Coombes demonstrates abundantly that quality of the 
poems that most readers probably first notice—the sympathetic, 
sensuous delicacy with which a scene is observed :— 


‘ The shell of a little snail bleached 
In the grass; the chip of flint, and mite 
Of chalk; and the small birds’ dung 
In splashes of purest white.’ 
or a situation reported :— 

‘Seated once by a brook, watching a child 
Chiefly that paddled, I was thus beguiled. 
Mellow the blackbird sang and sharp the thrush 
Not far off in the oak and hazel brush, | 
Unseen. There was a scent like honeycomb 
From mugwort dull... . | 


Many of the poems involve a characteristic development of the 
poet’s awareness. Dr. Leavis has said that ‘the outward scene is 
accessory to an inner theatre’: Mr. Coombes elaborates this, point- 
ing out how unobtrusively the scene or incident rendered is given 
an emotional significance. But I feel that justice is not done to 
the poetry’s range, its variety of form and flexibility of tone. From 
the intense, delicate observation of a natural scene Thomas could 
turn to a recapturing of the easy, colloquial shifts of conversation. 


‘You see, the central evil is self-consciousness . . . now amounting 
to a disease, and all I have got to fight it with is the knowledge 
that in truth I am not the isolated self-considering brain which I 
have come to seem.’ This extract from the letter to Eleanor 
Farjeon has an interesting bearing upon the characteristic attitude 
of the poems. For Thomas was never able to give himself fully to 
a situation : his joy in nature was never a self-forgetful absorption. 

‘It is a flaw 
In happiness, to see beyond our bourn; 
It forces us in summer skies to mourn.’ 
—Keats’s lines could be taken as a comment on this attitude. We 
are always aware in the poems of Thomas the detached, sensitive 
looker-on: he is always aware of himself, as well as of what lies 
beyond the bourn of the immediate moment. As the team’s head- 
brass is representative: the poet is sitting on a fallen elm while a 
ploughman at work talks to him in snatches about the war— 


‘“Many lost?” “Yes, a good few. 


Only two teams work on the farm this year. 
One of my mates is dead. The second day 
In France they killed him. It was back in March, 
The very night of the blizzard, too. Now if 
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He had stayed here we should have moved the tree.” 
“And I should not have sat here. Everything 
Would have been different. For it would have been 
Another world”.’ 


We note in this poem both Thomas’s conscious detachment from 
the man he has met and the way he cannot help turning from 
the scene before him to think about what ‘would have been’. His 
isolated, self-considering brain must frequently have caused a flaw 
in his happiness : but his readers cannot really regret the excessive 
self-consciousness he so often deplores, for the poetry we have could 
not have been written without it. It is only idle to speculate what 
different sort of poetry he might have written. 


What perhaps I value most in Thomas is that quality which Mr. 
Coombes recognises in one of his most perceptive formulations : 
‘With a kind of moral sensitiveness as true and delicate as his 
senses he was regardful of all life as it expressed itself in individual 
beings and things’. Everywhere we feel a warm sympathy for 
the separate existences of living creatures. When, looking at a 
freshly-cut pile of faggots, he reflects that 


‘Next Spring 
A blackbird or a robin will nest there, 
Accustomed to them, thinking they will remain 
Whatever is for ever to a bird’ 


—as well as recognising the characteristic detachment we sense in 
the tenderness of ‘Whatever is for ever’ his desire to share the 
birds’ consciousness. It is a quality that Mr. Coombes can not 
inappropriately call ‘democratic’, and one which involves a 
balance and ‘ fairness’ in Thomas’s attitudes to life, an inability to 
accept conventional judgments or make ‘stock responses’. Asso- 
ciated with this quality is another which 1s his essential distinction : 
the rare honesty with which he records his experiences. No self- 
indulgence or idealisation are allowed to disfigure his delicate and 
faithful perceiving of his world. 


Mr. Coombes is consciously indebted to the critical principles 
and practice of Scrutiny. While this influence is naturally felt in 
the good sense and insight of the best parts of the book, it also 
seems to have given rise to things at which many readers will 
demur. It means that he must start his book by attacking a cor- 
rupt traditional attitude, and if the tradition isn’t very potent he 
must inflate it to assailable proportions. Has Thomas really suffered 
the misrepresentation that Mr. Coombes claims in offering us his 
‘Legend’? Later Mr. Coombes seems to want to apologise for 
Thomas’s lack of interest in rural civilisation, when there is really 
nothing to defend: one has simply to accept that his distinction 
lies elsewhere. Finally, in a half-hearted attempt to justify a charge 
of ‘immaturity ’, Mr. Coombes resorts to ingenious equivocation— 
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‘We shall probably not care to go further than to suggest 
that there is somthing relatively immature in the way Thomas 
often refers to happiness and beauty as ‘ goals’ that can con- 
ceivably be reached and retained.’ 

The point of this is so beleaguered by qualifications that one 
wonders why he bothers to make it at all. I don’t in any case see 
how, in an account of a man who could write in time of war, 

‘I hate not Germans, nor grow hot 

With love of Englishmen, to please newspapers. 

Beside my hate of one fat patriot, 

My hatred of the Kaiser is love true’, 
the large implications of a description like ‘immature’ are in any 
way appropriate. Maturity seems to me a concept that modern 
criticism has abused. 

But it would be ungenerous to end on this note: for despite its 

faults Mr. Coombes’s book is one which everybody who knows 
Thomas will want to read and one they cannot fail to benefit from. 


BELSEN MEMORIAL SITE—1956 


PETER WALTON 


Quiet, laid out like a park, the place is: 

Screened and sentinelled along its bounds by 

Those same sombre pines which had mourned mutely 
There, twelve years or so ago. The whole space 
Is levelled, except for certain long mounds 

Raised by soldiers to cover over 

What they had found within that rusty wire : 

To these has heather given now dark shrouds. 
There are few gravestones: the crime is too vast 
For separate grief. Before each mound a board 
Guesses how many man-mutilated 

Human beings, earth-wrapped, together rest 

In each grave. “Here Lie One Thousand Bodies.” 


It seems irreverent to think about 

The human pain and grief borne by this ground 
For those pitiless years. Earth has received 

Those lives, whose ruin she could not prevent. 

The place, washed clean by rain and sweetened by 
Eleven Springs, is used again by Life. 

What happened here is borne by every leaf 

Which draws its substance from this ground’s supply. 
But Man has not this same capacity 

For mutely living with these memories. 

He wonders, when to these grim mounds he turns, 
If these crimes on Horster Heath signify 

The bounds of wretchedness and cruelty. 


(Belsen. August, 1956) 
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THE BOY WITH THE GUN (for S.M.) 


Rocer Hupank 


The small van jolted its way over the uneven track. It had been 
safer taking the road over Slieve Beagh, to avoid the frontier post, 
and now, only a few miles from Pomeroy, they had thought it better 
to travel in darkness. The two small windows at the back were 
covered with a black cloth, and cramped within the narrow sides 
of the van the five men were hidden from one another, They had 
said little enough since Rosslea and now they were completely 
silent. 

“Someone should be whistling,” thought Michael. ‘‘Snatches of 
an old rebel song. That’s what some fool had written in the ‘Daily 
Mail’. Dedicated young men. The boys with the guns, a snatch 
of an old rebel song on their lips; ‘Kevin Barry’ would do, or ‘The 
Croppy Boy’. Counting the beads with one hand and throwing a 
bomb with the other. Sure, Con would be praying. Probably for 
a happy death.” 

Michael grinned derisively in the darkness. He listened intently 
for the distinctive click of a rosary. 

“Con, the decent Godfearing republican. Marlowe knew what 
he was talking about all right. Bloody caterpillars. Crawling on 
the stones of that Jesuit church in Gardiner Street.” 

He remembered the story of the two women in a Dublin crowd. 

“. . When they’d got ’um to the hospital she was after sending 
for ’er two sons to break up Mrs. Donlan’s husband. ‘Wait now,’ 
says she, ‘till I quench the bastard.’ Ah, says I, lave ’um to gentle 
Jasus and He'll play the bloody hell with *um.” 

Michael heard nothing, not even the familiar click of the beads. 
He’d bet Con was praying silently though all the same. He was 
one of the priest-ridden majority all right. They had hunted down 
Parnell, they had howled as Pearce walked out of the blazing relics 
of the G.P.O. Michael knew what to expect from them and their 
church-door blether, O’Rourke was right when he said that Ireland 
was the only antique country in western Europe, because she had 
the last genuine peasantry. They had the genuine article, all right. 

O’Rourke was Michael’s tutor. His father had known O’Rourke 
at U.C.D., for forty years. They had fought together in Easter week, 
and had been imprisoned together. O’Rourke knew what he was 
talking about all right, especially with the Treaty. He’d been to 
see the old man only the previous night in his small flat high above 
Grafton Street. They had talked and drunk a great deal and 
O’Rourke had monopolised the conversation as usual. He drank 
a great deal, and it was said of him that when drunk he outrivalled 
the Abbey as the city’s main theatrical attraction. Michael thought 
of that last visit. The old man sat back in a fat leather armchair, 
and the high powerful voice swept round the room, ringing dramati- 
cally in the appropriate parts of the monologue. 
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“T sat in Kilmainham while my friends were taken out and shot. 
I was inside a cell while they were outside dying for their country. 
When they took me to Mountjoy my cell overlooked the execution 
shed. Now and then the English hangman would go in and out; 
I saw him go in and out ten times, I stayed in my cell. And 
when Griffith signed the Treaty and shrugged off the deaths of those 
men I wish that I had gone with them.” 

That was the sort of thing O’Rourke spoke about. Of course, 
Michael knew damn’ well that O’Rourke had been put inside for 
striking a policeman. They’d moved him to Mountjoy because the 
other place was overcrowded, and they released him after a few days 
when they discovered he’d been drunk at the time. Still, it made a 
good story. Michael envied the old man; he envied the old man’s 
imaginary friends even more. He’d been eight months with the 
Army, and this raid on the Pomeroy barracks was to be his first 
engagement as an active soldier. When he reported to the Active 
Service Unit base camp, he met Con for the first time. Con had 
been with the Monaghan Brigade for several years. They trusted 
Con; he was reliable. 

“That was the bloody trouble.” 

Michael struck a match and bent his head until the blackened 
butt was drawing strongly. Holding the smoke in his mouth he 
allowed it to drift from his pursed lips. He couldn’t see the smoke- 
rings in the darkness, but he knew they would be there, escaping 
above his head. He was good at smoke-rings. 

“That was the trouble. Maybe he’d only known Con for a few 
months but he knew the man a bloody sight better than they did. 
Con had about as much idea of why he was fighting as the Bishop 
of Dublin. That business at Newry was a case in point.” 

Michael lurched against Con as the van swung round the bend up 
to the steep hill at Beragh. The gears clashed, there was a loud 
juddering noise and the driver swore mechanically to himself. Not 
much further now. Con eased the bolt of his automatic and 
Michael identified the sound in the darkness. Con knew a good 
pistol when he saw one; he was the kind of man who would. 

Con had been with him when they met the man from Newry. 
Sean Duggan was back from Belfast Prison and the crowds had 
gone to meet him. There was singing and one man carried a tri- 
colour. And there was the police; they were formed up in Marcus 
Square, waiting. The man spoke bitterly and fast, and Michael 
had difficulty in penetrating the heavy flat accent, but the gestures 
spoke for themselves. His wife was in hospital, and the anger was 
blistering in his eyes as he described the charging police and the 
screams of the women; his arms jerked with the rise and fall of 
the batons. Con spoke, too, and the big man’s fury washed away 
all pity that Michael had felt for the Ulsterman. Contempt came 
easily to him. The pity he had felt for the fugitive was no different 
from that which he might feel for a cripple, that passive pity com- 
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mon to men whose emotions are hinged about their own intellects. 
Con was a man of action who could feel pity for others; Michael, 
the introspective, felt only for himself. The fact that the man was 
a fellow rebel had nothing to do with it. Michael was not fighting 
out of pity, nor out of fury like Con. 

“We did not fight out of pity, and neither for six centuries had 
the great rebels fought out of pity.”” O’Rourke’s voice rolled again 
in Michael’s mind. 

“We had our ideals; that was what mattered. Pearce had no 
thought of victory in the Easter week holocaust. The main thing 
was to die well.” 

Michael tried to imagine the brief thoughts of Cahal Brugha as 
he left the Four Courts to face the levelled guns of his own soldiers. 
Twenty wounds on him, they said at the hospital. There was no 
room for pity here. A man’s duty was to die well. Twenty bullets 
would cut a man to pieces. But you couldn’t feel much, not with 
twenty bullets. 

Michael shuddered. He felt the weight of Con’s shoulder 
pressed against him, solid and calm in the darkness. It didn’t worry 
Con. Con had no business here anyway. Con wouldn’t get killed : 
Oh, no, Con’s sort never do. The deaths of people like him weren’t 
required anyway. A man like that didn’t deserve to have courage. 
Michael shuddered again. He envied Con’s lack of fear. He was 
desperately afraid of fear, of failing to succeed. Then there was the 
other fear that tightened the muscles across his stomach, He wasn’t 
a man of action, not like Con. Con didn’t worry about the demands 
of Ireland; he ridiculed Michael’s talk of ‘the blood sacrifice’. 

The van swung up the hill into Pomeroy. The street-lights ahead 
of them fell across the windscreen and threw a tall shadow of Con 
against the back of the vehicle, outlining the bent figure with the 
automatic. 

“The boys with the guns,” thought Michael. He shifted his feet 
nervously on the wooden boards. Con squeezed the glowing end 
of his cigarette and blew sharply down the butt to expel the trapped 
smoke. He stowed it away carefully inside his coat. Michael 
clenched his fingers savagely until the nails bit into his palms. 

“The swine doesn’t give a damn’. He doesn’t give a damn’.”’ 

They were travelling very slowly now. The driver swung the 
van into a small side-street, reversed, and drew slowly towards the 
kerb. He braked softly and turned off the lights, while his com- 
panion opened the door and walked round to the back. Con un- 
buttoned the top of his coat, leaning forward to push the automatic 
into his pocket. Michael swept the hair back from his forehead; 
he tried to make the action seem unconcerned, The handle rattled 
at the back of the van and the long bolt slid upwards, 

Con walked ahead of the others. He walked unconcernedly, 
almost boldly, whistling softly to himself. Michael, on the other 
side of the street, huddled close to the shop windows shrinking from 
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the few passers-by who accidentally brushed against him. He longed 
to stop one of them, to ask for a light, to do anything to put an end 
to the isolation that had wrapped itself around him. The small 
building of the police barracks ahead seemed to recede before him 
as he walked towards it. 


Con stopped in front of a door marked ‘Enquiries’. He went in, 
stooping as he did so, and closed the door behind him. The three 
others closed in behind Michael, and a hundred yards or so behind 
them the van drew slowly along the kerb. The door of the police 
building opened slightly and a thin beam of light fell across the 
pavement, spilling into the road. Michael licked his lips; he thrust 
his hands deep into the pockets of the dirty raincoat, gripping the 
butt of the gun as he did so. He walked forward and pushed open 
the door. 


Con stood in the middle of the room. He held the gun loosely, 
pointing at the uniformed man behind the small oak desk. The 
policemen looked tired, even disinterested, slumped down in his 
chair, Behind him, slightly to the left, a narrow passage ran to a 
heavily barred door; above this was a landing which terminated 
in a staircase leading at right-angles down to the room. Michael 
took the bunch of keys from the desk and walked towards the 
passage, guessing that behind the fortified door he would find the 
armoury. Con had seated himself on the desk, laying the automatic 
by his side. He smiled at Michael. 


For a moment the boy paused in his step. He felt like a child 
experiencing emotion for the first time. He looked shyly at Con, 
aware that the change was in himself, that the fear which had 
constricted his feelings, which had precluded all possibilities of a 
relationship between himself and others, was finished. The pause 
became for him a timeless second in which all the vital moments 
of his past life converged into one great exhilaration. It became 
a moment which transcended the perplexities of his intellect; which 
gave point to what he was doing. His past had been a shapeless 
past, hammered into frenzy by the ghosts of dead men. Now he 
knew that life was the only value; that it was ideas that were useless. 
There was a part of himself that had never been content with the 
trivial and the unheroic. Now he was giving expression to that 
part. He knew that he was committed to action, and all else beside 
his own resolute gesture melted away into the past. He was cons- 
scious for the first time of a unity within himself. Tears were forming 
in his eyes. He blinked uncertainly at Con, loving him desperately, 
wanting to explain, to tell him that everything was going 
to be all right. The tumult which surged across his brain burst into 
one tremendous explosion of sound. Its sudden violence left him 
dazed and bewildered; out of the incoherent pattern of sound and 
fantasy the vague outline of the room reset itself before him like 
some grotesque film sequence. 
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Above his head stood the station sergeant. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves and the sweat running from his shoulders formed large 
patches under his arms. He seemed terrified and looked pleadingly 
at the raiders. His body quivered, and the smoking riot-gun drooped 
from his hands like a hose-pipe. Con lay quite still, flat against the 
floor, his head turned in slightly towards the wooden boards. The 
bullets must have struck with an incredible force, sweeping him 
from the table and wrenching aside the collars of his coat. The 
blood welled up from the shattered breast and, after its first sudden 
rush, settled passively about Con’s neck. The little Miraculous 
Medal, half its silver chain missing, lay a few feet away. 

For a moment nothing happened. There was an appalling silence, 
as if some decision had been made and presented with dreadful 
finality. Michael stared incredulously. He looked at the sergeant, 
tense and pale, on the narrow landing. He looked at Con’s broken 
body, and a terrible anguish seized him. It spread slowly over his 
mind, bringing with it the certainty that the destruction was com- 
plete. And when the guns of his comrades broke into sound he 
fired blindly at the man above him, feeling the confused waters of 
the past closing irrevocably over his head. The shooting was soon 
over. The sergeant lay face down up the narrow landing, his 
great bulk shrivelled out all meaning. His assistant at the desk 
below was huddled against the wall; the overturned chair lay at a 
grotesque angle, its wooden supports framing the contorted face. 
The raiders, shocked into panic, had fled, carrying Con’s body be- 
tween them. Michael leant momentarily against the door, his 
stomach heaving convulsively. He looked back into the room, at 
the splashed walls and the sprawled bodies. He tried in vain to 
fix his eye on some object in an effort to steady himself. He 
vomited, once at first, and then continually, urging the muscles of 
his stomach into a frenzied contraction. All sensation had drained 
out of him. He became aware of immense loneliness, all the more 
terrifying because of its emptiness. The fears that had seized upon 
his life, that had strangled all experience at birth, now left him 
defenceless and he knew for the first time how the worst can happen. 

It was much later, in the van, that he became fully sensible of 
his surroundings, The trees, stretching high into the night to meet 
over the rim of the dark road, seemed to rush towards him through 
the windscreen of the van. They closed in around it, threatening to 
crush in its vacant walls like some empty thing. He wanted to lie 
before them, to let their insensible bulk roll over him. He felt 
that he was already dead, that he had died with the heroes of the 
past. And Michael lay back to where Con leaned against him, 
rigid and dead, in the darkness, with the pathetic stain on him, 
Ireland’s stain, darkening Michael’s shirt as they jolted over the 


road. 
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BLINDED BY DARKNESS: 
A study of the novels and plays of Stig Dagerman 
By S. A. BERGMANN 


“Since I have no faith in myself, since I always doubt the 
originality of my invention, the sincerity of my convictions, the 
strength of my feelings, I am perpetually being forced to seek 
confirmation in for ever new positions and in for ever new forms. 
In order to believe in myself I have to refute myself incessantly.” 

“That which could give me freedom gives me slavery and mill- 
stones instead of bread. Others have other masters. In my case, 
my talent enslaves me to the extent that I do not dare to use it 
for fear of having lost it. And further, I am such a slave to my 
name that I hardly dare to write a line for fear of injuring it.” 

These fragments of fragmentary confessions derive from perhaps 
the most highly praised writer of the Swedish post-war generation, 
Stig Dagerman. The first quotation dates from 1950; the second 
from 1952 and it ends: “I seem to comprehend that suicide is the 
only proof of man’s freedom’. Two years after these words were 
written Dagerman was overcome by that inner pressure which could 
no longer find an outlet: one November morning of 1954 he was 
found dead, and one of the most promising careers in modern 
Swedish fiction had come to an untimely end. It was part of 
Dagerman’s tragedy that he could never repeat the achievement of 
his first two novels, Ormen (The Snake) of 1945, and De démdas 6 
(Island of Doom) of 1946, and being himself aware of a decline, he 
produced little after 1949. But there is no valid indication that 
his literary talents were exhausted; the posthumously published 
Tusen ar hos Gud (A Thousand Years with God) will alone serve to 
refute this assumption. To become acceptable, an explanation will 
have to take into account the complex, personal situation in which 
he wrote and the motivating energy which appears to have drained 
out when he could no longer glory in the sense of complete com- 
mitment that the responsive reader will feel as the pulse beating 
behind his first two books. On his arrival on the literary scene, 
conservative critics, although never niggard of praise, found his 
seriousness somewhat precocious; they wished him more experience, 
more maturity. And it seemed a very safe thing to say of a 
novelist of 22. In retrospect these complacent recommendations 
even appear cynical by pretending that there is one necessary 
form of experience or that it could avoid existing only in personal 
terms. ‘There was no doubt experience of life behind Dagerman’s 
early work; but if that experience had been gained in the vicinity 
of death, for how long should we expect him to remain in that 
vicinity with open eyes? It seems, in this sense, that he was not 
in need of more knowledge of life than had come his way: he 
was moving away from life, into the inhuman province of death. 
Dagerman, as a man and as a writer, was obsessed with the idea 
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of defeat and death; but skirting the precipice he felt an exhilarat- 
ing vitality in the early stages of vertigo. In that moving con- 
fession from which I have already quoted (which he wrote 
surprisingly for an ordinary ‘woman’s weekly’ under the title “Our 
need of consolation is insatiable’) he describes his later neurosis 
in the following weds: “Then I have no greater joy than feeling 
that my only worth resided in that which I believe is lost: the 
capacity to wring beauty from my despair, my dejection and my 
weakness.” So perhaps we can say that he found life endurable 
only in writing these dark early books, in which he made fear, 
anguish and death his theme. If in the eyes of his happier fellow- 
men he committed the youthful sin of over-seriousness, this was 
how he could discover the meaning in a meaningless void. Perhaps 
the full awareness of his position dawned on him only later, when 
he could no longer write, but it can never have been far off. Looked 
upon in this way, Dagerman was an appallingly precocious writer, 
bringing in one person the fervour of youth and the utter resigna- 
tion of old age. Thus, the allegations that he lacked knowledge 
of life are in an important sense irrelevant. 


Who was the 22-year-old author of Ormen, and what was his 
personal and literary background? His upbringing must have con- 
tributed to his premature development. For the first eleven years 
he lived in the country, on a farm by a broad, rapid river. He saw 
his father only rarely and his mother never: she came to the farm 
gave birth to a son and left in a fortnight, abandoning him to 
the care of his grandmother. He must have wanted a mother 
badly, for later, he tells us, he used to sit at the gate looking at 
the women cycling past in their gay dresses. “Cycling past... but 
I know that some day one of them will brake, jump off in front of 
the gate, come running up and lift me up in her arms. It will be 
my mother whom I have never seen .. . Everybody else has parents, 
I have only grandparents.” The grandparents, however, were fine 
people. They did a great deal to rough-hew his character, but “they 
did not like people who were fine pieces of fretwork or table 
decorations,” he writes in Ett barns memoarer (Memoirs of A Child). 
In this connection I should perhaps also mention an insane event 
which cannot have failed to produce doubts in a boy of sixteen 
of the meaningfulness of human existence. His grandfather was 
stabbed to death by a madman in the parish. His grandmother did 
not recover from the shock and died a few weeks after. “When this 
happened I was no longer there. I was at school in Stockholm and 
I thought I should not be able to bear that the people from whom 
I had learnt most and whom I had loved best were gone, The 
evening I heard of the murder I went to the City Library and tried 
to write a poem in memory of the dead man. But no more than a 
few pitiable lines came of it, and filled with shame I tore them up. 
But from that feeling of shame and impotence, from that grief some- 
thing was born which I believe was the will to become a writer : 
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that is, to be able to tell what it feels like to mourn, to have been 
loved, to become alone.” 

There followed a period of utter loneliness. He has told how 
he used to go down to the railway station, to be among people. He 
would stand there until he was turned out. “I cherished a dream 
of once standing in the station with a ticket for China in my pocket 
and of being able to produce that, when the police came along. 
But I never had any ticket for China. I went on writing, and the 
same idea was at the back of my mind.” ‘Temporarily the idea of 
escape materialised in a sudden conversion to active socialism. 
Dagerman became an anarchist, of the syndicalist variety, and, 
while still at school, he was taken on as a junior member of the 
editorial staff of the syndicalist central organ. To the syndicalists 
the Spanish civil war was the great treachery; the world war fol- 
lowed it up logically. After his military service Dagerman became 
cultural editor of the syndicalist Dagstidningen at the age of 21. To 
identify oneself passionately with a numerically negligible minority 
brings with it the seed of frustration. At an early stage Dagerman 
was aware that “his effort might have only a symbolical signifi- 
cance”. To him politics, although his interest was passionate, 
became “the art of the impossible”; yet this shrewd pessimism did 
not make him unfaithful to his early convictions. He also remained 
a contributor to Dagstidningen up to his death. Over a period of 
ten years he wrote more than a thousand little satirical verses com- 
menting on events at home and abroad. Their poetical value 
may be slight, but in the later years they reveal his considerable 
mastery of the rhymed caustic verse. 

During the last war Sweden remained neutral, but it would be 
completely wrong to suppose that it passed without affecting the 
nation deeply. Emergency military service kept adult men from 
their occupation for years on end. The constant preparedness for 
war imposed also severe nervous strain, for which inactivity could be 
no cure. And, furthermore, the perspective which neutrality 
afforded made the uncorrupted, imaginative person all the more 
aware of the extent of human suffering and of the grotesque folly 
which had brought it about. To the young Swedish writers the 
forties brought the collapse of many beautiful myths and alluring 
‘isms’ which the previous decade had greedily embraced. The lite- 
rary climate veered towards pessimism, towards themes of darkness 
and destruction, and suddenly a new bitter awareness developed. 
The European modernism of the twenties had had only mild reper- 
cussions in Sweden; now experimental modernism became the order 
of the day. The new poets took the lead but prose writing soon 
followed suit. This was the general situation, and Dagerman’s 
personal situation for a time was one with it. (It is worth mention- 
ing that Dagerman was also on the editorial committee of 40-tal, 
the short-lived but influential magazine which launched the new 
ideas.) This is how he has come to stand out almost as the incarna- 
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tion of that tortured period, a symbolic figure whose death seemed 
to confirm the conception of the poet as the martyr to his vision 
(entertained almost generally with bitter self-indulgence by the 
exponents of the new movement). 

Dagerman was no doubt a fine intelligence, though not at all 
academically inclined. He had a swift and observant eye. This 
general receptivity made him also stylistically very alert, and his 
literary ancestry is a conglomeration of elements which were at 
the time something new for Swedish literature. Apart from the 
natural influences, such as Strindberg, Lagerkvist and Eyvind 
Johnson, there are strong elements of Kafka, of Faulkner, and 
also of Hemingway. Later, when Sartre became known, Dager- 
man could indeed turn to him for confirmation of certain trends; 
for he can even be said to have anticipated the Frenchman in his 
first novel. The fact that Dagerman seemed to be able to acquire 
certain stylistic features almost effortlessly led some critics to ques- 
tion his originality and to regard as suspect his very effortlessness. 
There is, however, a quality in his language which could never 
have been taught or imitated. Fresh metaphors and images spring 
up on every page; they are the fruits of a unique imagination. 
Another criterion is the constant tendency to symbolisation, brought 
out at times in almost surrealist patterning, in magnified and distorted 
projections, and in heightening of colour and tension generally. 
Only constant poetical preparation and an original mind can 
account for the violent creative outbursts that led up to nearly 
all his major works. Something lifted the sluice-gate and he had 
to do his share, writing day and night. His most important novel, 
De démdas 6, was written in this way; its last sixty pages in one 
single night. Other books came into being in a similar frenzied 
tempo, as a desperate escape from commitments he failed to fulfil. 


The novel Ormen (The Snake) is remarkably free from tentative 
fumbling, the redundant matter and the over-explicitness of the 
typical first work. Based largely on the author’s experiences in 
the military training-camp, and presenting in an expert version 
the modern young people of the capital, it stands halfway between 
the psychological study and the symbolic fantasy. The glowing 
language is teeming with images; the emotions contained in it 
largely violent or aggressive and swinging readily between extremes. 
Thus, the scorching summer heat seems, in Faulkner’s way, to 
be full of darkness, and against the heat of the day and the emo- 
tions there stands the cold fear radiating from the snake, a living 
symbol of dread. ‘This snake also serves ingeniously to connect 
the two parts into which the book irrevocably falls. The first 
section, Irene, is a display of passions, predominantly sexual; it 
is charged with dramatic events and swift reactions, touched off 
as it were half-consciously, such as the girl Irene’s murder of her 
mother and another attempted murder. The boy, Bill, catches a 
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viper and keeps it in his knapsack. When in the climax Bill shows 
the snake to the orgiastic company, terror triumphs and reveals 
itself as a major force in life. In the second, deliberately analytical 
part, a snake has hidden in a barrack-room and its inhabitants are 
united in the common fear of the faint reptilian tang which 
penetrates to the bottom of their awareness, The snake again 
symbolises fear, which cannot be excluded, since it is one of the 
pillars of existence. To keep vigilant, the servicemen tell stories 
all night, somewhat in the fashion of the Decamerone, and remark- 
ably well told they are. The overall impression of this section, We 
cannot sleep, is in some degree strained. It makes an ambitious 
attempt to round up significant representatives of society and pin- 
point their relation to the common theme of fear. Here, as the 
author approaches society at large, one cannot help feeling a lop- 
sidedness and limitation of his vision, or rather, the setting is only 
half-fictional and not fully integrated. Thus the book ends with 
an avant-garde discussion between fictional type-characters taking 
the form of an explicit doctrine which, in its remarkable pre- 
echoes of contemporary, but still unknown, French Existentialism, 
necessarily leaves the fiction behind. In the words of Scriver, a 
young writer, we here Dagerman’s own voice; only for a very 
benevolent reader the aesthetic distance will be preserved. 

“For me as a writer it is self-evident that my fear must be 
greater than everybody else’s . . . the poet should be a symbol 
of all men all over the world who do not suffer from the ambi- 
tion to smother their fear.”—“It is the tragedy of modern man 
that he has ceased to dare be afraid. It is fatal, for in con- 
sequence he will also be forced to stop thinking.” 

Whereas the normal reaction would be to remove or to avoid the 
cause of fear, all Dagerman’s characters who have the virtue of 
intellectual honesty accept their dngest (a state which partakes 
both of dread and anguish, like the German Angst). Angest is not 
only terror of death; more important is the dread of life itself. 
There is in this doctrine a note of nihilistic optimism, but it is 
characteristic only of the young militant intellectual, whose special 
antagonists were “the hard-boiled mystics” who “out of cowardice 
are set on reducing all problems to the realm of intestines and 
glands”. There 7s no emergency exit; the only remedy is to keep 
one’s eyes wide open in the darkness. If Dagerman had a literary 
programme it was this: the writer must take the lead in “a new 
period of intellectualism which can give at least someone the 
courage to face his fear instead of creeping away into the caves 
and bedrooms of mysticism’’. 

This was a pledge, and in his next novel, De démdas 6 (Island 
of Doom), Dagerman set himself the task of keeping his eyes open 
i Aes ara is what many people would call an inhuman 

ok; fro point of view a suicidal work: there is no 
relief in it, no hope, only the faint pulse of pity, and in the end 
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nothing but a void. It does not contain one “normal” person; 
its emotions are stretched to breaking-point; yet its visions shed 
light on the dark regions of the soul into which we never pene- 
trate willingly. But Dagerman, increasingly aware of his incurable 
malady, had to write it. 


If, therefore, De ddmdas 6 on one level is a tale of destruction, 
a story of adventure gone all wrong, it is also a vast symbolic 
fantasy, an enactment of human failure and endurance, despair and 
self-realisation. Kafka and the French Existentialist writers must 
have inspired Dagerman with architectonic daring, and for the 
richness and sombre beauty of the language he is indebted to 
Faulkner; but the conception is all his own, and so is the passion 
which informs it. This symbolism, however, is not wholly un- 
questionable; it is through the creation of the seven people, all, 
paradoxically, sympathetic or at least fascinating characters, that 
the book becomes remarkable by any standards. Washed ashore 
on a small Pacific island, which is inhabited only by a species of 
blind birds and aggressive lizards, the five men and two women 
meet their deaths, each in his or ‘her logical way. The waterless 
island, set in the ocean, with the serene sky vaulting overhead, is the 
scene of their symbolic annihilation, The intense natural descrip- 
tions, especially those devoted to light and cosmic silence, have 
a cool, sublime beauty which through its absence of concern brings 
out the inhuman predicament. 

Of the seven people, who are all excruciatingly alive till their 
last breath, each provides a variation on a common theme of guilt 
and isolation. Each of them represents a human failure of living, 
and together they make up the greater failure of a meaningful 
community. Their suffering burns out all dross; nothing is left 
but a shell round their essential nature. That they do not become 
lifeless, allegorical figures is due to the virtue of the organic presen- 
tation. They exist on many levels, in introspection, in observa- 
tion, and in action; in the past and in the present; but chiefly 
in the fevered hallucinatory memories of their failure or treachery, 
and in their actual suffering and despair. There is nothing acci- 
dental in their shipwreck: their lives have been preparations for 
“the island”, the fulfilment of their destinies. There is at last 
a complete congruence between their external situation and their 
agonised realisation of guilt and failure : on the verge of destruction 
a momentary balance is restored. 

For a full appreciation of the book nothing, of course, short 
of reading it will do, but since there is not yet an English transla- 
tion, I shall say a few words on each character in the hope of 
conveying at least a fraction of its range and power. 

Lucas Egmont, the last of all to die, and, if anyone, the author’s 
special mouthpiece, represents the irrational, impotent sense of social 
guilt. Though innocent—at that stage—he has felt guilty of the 
death of every consumptive child in his neighbourhood and of the 
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life of the impoverished old people in his street. So much so indeed 
that he has had to invent and commit real crimes to ease the pain of 
self-incrimination (thoroughly whipped in by a sadistic father). He is 
the most capable of pity and yet he becomes the immediate destroyer 
of the other six : in a dreamlike frenzy he believes that the universal 
solution is thirst, and faithful to his thirst, he opens and drains the 
last fresh-water tank in the sand... ; 

Jimmie Baaz, the boxer, is outwardly the champion, the public 
hero, the pride of his nation; but with every success (and towards 
the end they were all staged victories) he is only driven further into 
panic dread of life, He has become a martyr of modern publicity, 
and his paranoic fear alone has made him brave the enemy. His 
personality is by now a system of possible escapes, exits and voids. 
Rescued against his will, severely injured and paralysed in both legs, 
he can only dream of escaping, and a benevolent fate grants him 
an early death. 

Tim Solider, the simple labourer, is a giant with a dwarfish self- 
confidence and a refined sensibility; the physically strong man 
without trust in his own body. Despite his name he stands for the 
false solidarity : he is no doubt kind-hearted, but he is only capable 
of cowardly subservience. ‘Too hollow even to seek his own ends, 
he has constantly refused to commit himself, and is yet haunted 
by the memory of how he once failed his comrades and by im- 
plication became of a strike-breaker. His is the sin of “the great 
refusal”. 

“Madame”, the red-haired middle-aged woman, lives like the 
boxer in a state of complete introversion. Her whole being is 
given up to sorrow, all the stages of sorrow ending up in apathy 
when sorrow has dried up all soft emotion and covers her, as she 
thinks, with the skin of a lizard. The lizards of the island help her 
to understand her life. One evening she has killed a big lizard, 
which represents to her her son, whose death in the shipwreck she 
hastened, an imbecile child, born of adultery, and covered with 
hypnotising curses of her crippled husband. She has believed that 
the fruit of her frustrated dream of love was this child “with the soul 
of a lizard”, but how differently she felt the killing of the real 
lizard : and she is lost in chaotic, guilt-stricken sorrow. 

Boy Larus, the young airman, identifies himself with the Spartan 
boy with the biting fox under his shirt. He represents obedience, 
military obedience, total and undivided. Under his clothing he 
feels deep-seated wounds spreading; he can hardly endure the sight 
of them, and he has never told anybody. Yet these imagined wounds 
compensate for the mental wounds inflicted on him by a militarised 
age. However, the other military man amongst them, the captain, 
sees through the pretence, and can also tell that Larus is a deserter. 
Larus’s final delusion is that of having freed his will by an act of 
disobedience when he ravished the English girl, who seemed to 
have gone out of her mind from the strain. How far removed 
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Dagerman is from the sexual gospellers of the thirties, becomes 
evident in the study of their relationship : sexual love is incapable 
of breaking their isolation. 

Draga, the English girl, has experienced attempted rape in adoles- 
cence, but long before she has become a narcissist, out of hate for 
her brusque military father and longing for her dead mother. She 
is consumed by virulent desire, but it is “fa longing for nothing”, a 
longing which does not seek satisfaction since it is fundamentally 
turned upon herself. Indeed, she is so blinded by lust that she does 
not stop short of necrophil tendencies: there she lies whispering 
words of love to the dying boxer, and later to the corpse, as he is the 
only one who could not reciprocate her advances. 

The Captain is the most fascinating character, but his variety of 
isolation is dangerous also in the sense that it respects life as little 
in others as in himself. He has had a hard and merciless childhood, 
and through humiliating experiences in adolescence, such as being 
seduced by a homosexual, he has over-readily developed a taste for 
contempt and abasement as a means to reach perverted pleasure in 
loneliness. For a time, however, he becomes again part of a com- 
munity; makes a name for himself as a writer, even marries. Then 
he suffers a relapse. In a hallucination he sees the earth flattened 
out, and pressed to its glossy surface, he faces the boundless space 
in which there stands one immobile, hypnotic orb. And then: 
suddenly he hears “the whole space singing with desolation’. He 
is alone in the universe, and the song, though terrifying, is beauti- 
ful beyond anything in life. This ecstasy of solitude makes him 
leave everything, cut off all relationships; and with brutal logic he 
embarks on a military career. Everywhere he seeks the renewal 
of his experience. He becomes an empty shell, a suit of armour, 
and in the eyes of the world the strong, lonely man. Here on this 
desolate island he plans the consummation of his life in an ecstatic 
death. For this he needs the deaths of his fellow-sufferers, and 
the struggle which follows provides the substance of the second 
part of the book, The Struggle for the Lion. 

In their efforts to cover up the dead body of the boxer the sur- 
vivors discover a well-defined white rock buried under the sand. 
They are now all in a state of great exhaustion, but mentally they 
are not yet incapable. In fact, as their bodies decline, the impor- 
tance of the purely mental or symbolic looms larger. Regarding the 
white rock as a gift, they are agreed they must use it in some 
meaningful way—to commemorate their death on the island. The 
Captain suggests they carve a lion into the rock. Lucas is instinc- 
tively against it, for the Captain wants to carve a lion sitting on a 
dead man: he has a model for it in the trade mark on his top- 
boot. This lion, which has just killed its last enemy, represents 
to the Captain “the singing loneliness”. Lucas sees through his 
intentions and, compromising, declares himself ready to carve a 
lion—but without the man. This would signify to him, if not 
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community, at least strength and harmony. As it happens, the four 
others are no longer alive to the symbolic values at stake; they soon 
meet their deaths, blinded by their individual passions and vices. 
Of the two that remain the Captain is the physically fitter, but 
Lucas’s irony makes him realize that brute force will not prove his 
version of the lion superior. They agree to decide by lot which of 
them shall first set a difficult, but not impossible task to the other : 
the one who fails shall have to give up his conception. Seeing the 
symbolic significance of the struggle, Lucas deceives the callous 
Captain and wins the draw. He orders his antagonist to swim 
across the lagoon, where he is not over-much surprised to see him 
dragged down by some huge ravenous fish. Lucas Egmont is alone, 
but his loneliness is different from the Captain’s, and still wanting 
to fulfil his pledge, he realizes with dismay that he no longer remem- 
bers the shape of a lion. Then, in a hallucination, the beach is 
covered with lions, and he falls into death-like sleep. When he 
wakes up in the night he knows that he has reached “the bottom 
of the worid”: he is beyond despair, fear, hope, everything; he 
has passed through. But his mind, still active, widens in a trance- 
like insight. He recognizes fear as a positive force; as an aid to 
keep our direction, retain our control. The direction is more 
essential than the goal, which may be an illusion. And the aware- 
ness, the open eyes our only compass. “Therefore we must keep 
our fear alive, like an ice-free harbour to help us through the 
winter.” “To perish is to live unconsciously and to die happy, 
without having fought for a meaningless goal.” 

Lucas Egmont, who is convinced of “the meaninglessness of the 
whole” but believes in “the unintended meaningfulness of the 
part”, stands for what there is of positive energy in the book. 
Although he is criminal in the normal sense of the word, his aware- 
ness is the only one capable of breaking the guilt and isolation 
which was the doom the other six carried with them and which 
placed them beyond rescue. When, therefore, Lucas swims out into 
the lagoon to meet his death with open eyes, he does so in the 
conviction that the only possibility for himself and mankind is 
“faithfulness” : “I shall be faithful to my direction and everything 
within it’. Only by this heroically widened awareness and by 
acceptance of everything human, by a universal responsibility, and 
by abandoning exclusive faithfulness (exemplified by the seven 
deadly sins of isolation in the story), does Dagerman believe that 
the sickness of mankind can be remedied. This is amor fati in a 
universalized, modern version, the story of a deep despair and its 
possible rejection. 


* 
In 1947 Dagerman’s reputation was at its zenith. In that year 
he published a book of high-quality journalistic reportage from 


post-war Germany, Tysk host (German Autumn), which can still 
be read for its brilliant apergus and sympathetic honesty. There 
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followed a book of short stories, Nattens lekar (Games of the Night) 
containing some of his very best work. And in the same year 
Sweden’s principal theatre put on his first play, Den dédsdémde 
(The Man Condemned to Death). 

When Dagerman returned to the novel in 1948 with Brant barn 
(A Burnt Child; Engl. translation by Alan Blair; Chatto & Windus, 
1950) he appeared to have discovered a new field of interest, and 
the blurb had something to say about psychological realism. 
Furthermore, he had changed his style conspicuously. He seemed 
set on proving his versatility. However, the motto of the book 
says: “It is not true that a burnt child dreads the fire. It is drawn 
to the fire like a moth to the candle . . .” and these words apply 
equally to its author. The ghost had not been laid, the destructive 
music and the visions which had haunted his imagination in the 
writing of De démdas 6 were not dispelled, but at the same time 
he felt the urge to orientate himself towards the centre. He 
approached realism in Brdnt barn and in his next novel went some 
way even towards rustic regionalism, and both times he let his 
demonic obsession in by a back door on to a stage where it was 
bound to look bewilderingly out of place. These books became 
roundabout, largely unsuccesstul ways of saying what he had 
already said; they never achieved full integration, but their subject- 
matter is not uninteresting. 

Brant barn tells the story of a young man who, on the very day 
of his mother’s funeral, discovers that his father has long been 
unfaithful to her. The setting is working class, but very sketchy, 
and whereas the father is a cabinet-maker, the son is a student and 
a professed idealist. Filled at first with horror at the discovery and 
determined to avenge her memory, he all too readily develops a 
jealous interest in the woman who has taken his mother’s place, 
and this despite the fact that he has a young “fiancée”. When at 
last he meets her, a forty-year-old, warm and sensuous woman, he 
is at once captivated by her. After prolonged tension within the 
little group, the son and the step-mother-to-be cannot resist a grow- 

‘ing passion and are united in secret love. But they realize they 
cannot go on for very long; the woman returns to the elder man, 
who eventually marries her. The son, irrationally vengeful, tries 
unsuccessfully to commit suicide, and in the concluding scene he 
is again united with his step-mother in a relationship which is 
incestuous in intention rather than in fact. 

This half-hearted venture into the Freudian territory may be a 
somewhat -unlikely story, but it becomes a failure, I think, owing 
to the lack of correspondence between its psychological realism 
and the author’s half-submerged intentions. The book is by no 
means lacking in power and there is some very skilful work in the 
depiction of the tensions which make a small group come alive. Its 
language reveals a highly-strung discipline, but the short main sen- 
tences fall into a lifeless rhythm, which by monotony defeats its 
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own purpose : to bring out in its mechanical pattern the incestuous 
predestination of the young man. Abundant general, even aphoris- 
tic sentences contribute to a curious impersonal impression. Serious 
flaws, however, are the absence of any sympathetic characters and 
the fact that the reader cannot avoid feeling that the main charac- 
ter is being used by the author and never receives fair dealing, and 
that the skimpy fiancée is slighted by everyone, including the author. 
Finally, Dagerman has resorted to a most unfortunate device in 
order to display self-deception in his hero: he is made to write 
revealing letters to himself, which may be welcome for the stylistic 
relief they bring but which irrevocably give away the contrived 
nature of the book. 

What the ulterior motive was, remains obscure. Dagerman seems 
to be most concerned with “the peace” his hero finds in committing 
himself to his incestuous inclinations but has not taken the pains to 
render this development plausible. I suspect that this is Lucas 
Egmont’s hopeless self-incrimination over again—the attempt to 
find a crime to correspond to an indelible sense of guilt. Be this 
how it may, this ambitious book is less the outcome of full-grown 
artistic envisagement than of some inaccessible, bitter indulgence on 
the part of its author. 

Soon enough Dagerman felt the need to refute Brant barn, which 
he did in his last novel, Brollopsbesvudr (Wedding Tribulations) of 
1949. This book brings, in the author’s own words, “a crowd of 
people and above all people who by virtue of their primitiveness 
were inaccessible in terms of banal psychological analysis’. The 
style is again varied and fluent, and successfully coloured by dialect. 
The wilfully chaotic plot has many strands, the chief of which 
follows the young girl Hildur up to her wedding bed. She has 
buried hope and given up the father of the child she is pregnant 
with as a ne’er-do-well and consented to marry the local butcher, 
who is twice her age. The wedding itself is a desperate orgy of 
drinking and gambling, contrasting blatantly with the bride’s un- 
easiness as she senses the presence of the rejected lover. They meet 
secretly, but he cannot prevail over her and hangs himself on the 
barn. ‘The bride herself goes to bed with the wrong butcher; a 
degrading experience which to her brings paradoxical relief. This 
“message” is not, however, hurled into the oven like yeast after the 
dough; the book is full of sinister symbolic details (not all of which 
avoid making a contrived impression). One of them is the highly 
memorable description of the aged singer who, asked to the wed- 
ding to entertain the guests, experiences the full agony of artistic 
creation without being able to produce a sound. The total im- 
pression is that life is an almost unendurable burden; therefore 
the bride embraces her humiliation as a grace, since it makes it 
easier for her to accept the ultimate meaninglessness of life. This 
is the only salvation, and it is never nearer than in the greatest 
darkness, in the lowest depths of debasement. 
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Brollopsbesudr was harshly judged by Swedish critics, but it is 
obviously a much richer work than Brant barn and also a more 
positive work. The author’s conclusive aside, rather extravagantly 
presented as an unprinted “letter to the editor”, is also better in- 
tegrated with the work as a whole. If, however, the book must still 
be considered unsatisfactory, this is not so much for moral grounds 
as for failing to realize universal experience, which it implicitly 
invokes. The people of the story may not be reducible to psycho- 
logical terms; they nevertheless exist on the assumption of normality, 
they have borrowed a functional purposefulness and a social mode 
of life. These positive qualities they betray, at least in part. They 
do so, I suggest, because of unresolved emotion in the author. The 
book is another tentative prevarication, an attempted escape into 
normality, but when Dagerman’s heart was no longer in it his 
honesty prevailed, and “the truth”, as he had to see it, was brought 
home with a vengeance. 

* 

Dagerman once summed up his conception of the novel in a 
metaphor of bridge-building. There are three aspects which con- 
cerned him equally much: the communication problem (involving 
his isolation and the hoped-for consolation); the construction prob- 
lem (the span, the daring of his imagination and the scope of his 
talent); finally, the problem of the view from the bridge (the milieu, 
the new waters which for the first tume can be contemplated from 
above). That the communication aspect was more important in 
Dagerman’s case than is usual we need not doubt. In all his novels 
we feel a message directed to us, as if he were seeking a comforting 
communion with his unknown readers. This can be done in a 
novel, though the risk may be high. When Dagerman turned to the 
drama, he must have realized that his concern for direct message 
could no longer be his motivation, that the drama made more 
rigorous demands on the objective independence of the illusion. 
But this realization must have been a painful one. ‘There are traces 
of not fully overcome temptations, and one can feel that the medium 
‘imposed limitations on him which he could never adequately turn 
to profit. Dagerman was a born novelist, but a dramatist only by 
discipline. He had to learn the craft slowly and was beginning to 
find his feet, when for other reasons he could not go on. Intense, 
often impressive as his plays may be, I do not find them by a long 
way as interesting as his best novels. They are, in fact, a novelist’s 
plays, static, filled with descriptions rather than actions, and seri- 
ously flawed, I think, by the lack of sympathetic characters. It 1s 
as though Dagerman’s effects and people become too crude when 
they present themselves at first hand in the objectifying illusion of 
the theatre. 

Den dédsdémde (performed by the B.B.C. under the title “The 
Terror of Death”) was somewhat rashly hailed by enthusiasts as the 
adequate dramatic symbol for a generation who, having escaped from 
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a world war, was heading for ultimate destruction through atomic 
warfare. Apart from the invocation of Zeitgeist, however, the play 
emphatically illustrates the above points of adverse criticism. It is 
more suited for the radio than for the stage on the score of its epic 
quality and has indeed grown out of a short story, which makes its 
point effectively without melodrama or static suspense and in which 
the story-teller’s distance is maintained by a shield of irony. The 
title character has, although innocent, been condemned to death 
for murdering his wife. Owing to a last-moment indisposition of 
the executioner, the mistake is discovered and the man is set free. 
At the prison lodge he is received by journalists and members of 
“The Club of Extraordinary Rescues”. But Dagerman’s hero is an 
exceptional person; he does not belong anywhere: his master is 
death. After a few hours he is back in prison, now on a real charge 
of murdering a prostitute, who has been provided by the Club for 
his consolation. The chambre séparée brings back the eternal 
claustrophobia of the cell, and through his impotence and disgust 
he identifies the girl, lustfully wriggling on the couch with his 
adulterous wife. He goes back to his cell with relief and embraces 
his death even with joy. 


Den dédsdomde is indeed a pointed variation on Dagerman’s 
central theme, but, lacking the distance which is created by the 
intellectual qualifications of the novels, it is not easily acceptable. 
There is some embarrassing uncertainty as to whether or to what 
degree the hero is a symbolic figure or just a case study. Surely, 
there is little or no objective analysis: the aggressive and sadistic 
elements, e.g., the preparations for the execution and the descrip- 
tion of the cell, are used chiefly for the sake of effect. The play 
is an intense rendering of an ego in a state of impotent terror, but 
it does more to evoke emotions than to articulate them. In spite of 
its connection with Strindberg’s and Lagerkvist’s symbolic drama, 
it is rather on the side of irresponsible dramatic expressionism. For 
an appreciation of its moral tenor it is illuminating to refer to Prince 
Myshkin’s stories in The Idiot about an execution and a reprieve. 
To the condemned man in Dostoievsky the thought of being granted 
prolonged life brings a shattering experience of loss, of the infinite 
value of every moment. Dagerman’s condemned hero is filled with 
one inexorable insight : “You cannot be condemned to death in the 
morning and to life in the evening. . . . Once you’ve accepted 
death, it’s hard to get anything out of a little rescue.” 

The condemned man is a man of one action only and therefore 
essentially non-dramatic. Next, Dagerman wrote a play without a 
model in his earlier work, and it was a technical improvement. But 
his theme offered the same intractable substance : it has for its hero 
the anti-hero, a man of few actions, all of them failures and again 
culminating in a murder. Skuggan av Mart (The Shadow of Mart, 
performed in London in 1951), published in 1948 together with the 
earlier play in the volume Dramer om démda, is the most psycho- 
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logical of Dagerman’s plays. It is concerned mainly with the sub- 
jective reactions of Gabriel, the short-sighted, timorous younger 
brother of Mart, a young dead hero in the resistance movement. 
Against the idolization of the memory of Mart by his mother and 
Thérése, his brother’s fiancée, Gabriel can set, apart from incidental 
deflating irony, only the awareness of his cowardice and weakness, 
qualities—the author seems to suggest—as real and having the same 
raison d’étre as courage in a hero. Frustrated also in his love for 
Thérése, Gabriel avenges himself on his mother, who is presented 
as a thoroughly heartless woman. But the hoped-for liberation 
through an act of violence turns out to be supreme self-deception. 
Dagerman never came nearer to tragedy than here, but because 
Gabriel is so little in himself, the play does not succeed either in 
making the conflict a necessary one or the main character’s aggres- 
sive tendencies anything but repulsive. The concluding monologue, 
running well into a quarter of an hour, and with the dead body of 
the mother present on the stage all along, is a tour de force that 
does not come off, that relies heavily on the spectator’s unwilling 
suspension of disbelief. It ends on a note of qualified hysteria, 
with the shadow of Mart falling over the murderer and his victim. 

There are no doubt good things in Skuggan av Mart, but again 
the lack of potential energy and perspective in the main character 
prevents it from acquiring symbolic overtones : it remains primarily 
a case study of a pitiable neurotic who is having a worse time of it 
than he really deserves. 


Streber (Social climber) of 1948 has a more truly dramatic sub- 
ject. It shows the disintegration through egoism of a syndicalist 
group of four men running a motor service station together. Here 
Dagerman writes a fine, terse dialogue and realizes tensions of 
interest, not only suspense and self-centred tension in one person. 
But this most realistic of his plays, which presents a man of con- 
siderable will-power in Blom, the go-getter, makes too ample use 
of black and white and too little of the more life-like nuances. Any 
play that does not present a hero equipped with some redeeming 
virtue to stimulate genuine interest and sympathy in the spectator, 
is fighting against heavy odds. When the author sides with some 
of his characters against others of his own making, the result may 
be impressive, but the spectator finds it hard to avoid feeling super- 
fluous. 

Ingen gar fri (No one scot-free), his last play for the stage, 
appeared together with the preceding play in the volume Judas- 
dramer in 1949. This is a dramatization of Brdnt barn. It shows 
how much Dagerman was by now prepared to sacrifice to make a 
play of a novel; it also gives positive proof of a new sense of drama- 
tic economy. Apart from missing out many important scenes in 
the novel together with the very bad things in it, the play brings 
changes of character, in the fiancée, and in Gun, the mistress of 
father and son. Thus the balance between the characters has been 
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improved, and the conflict has been brought closer to normality. 
The play makes its point much clearer in confining it to the young 
man’s becoming resigned to life, the life of the small, despicable 
dogs. This, it is implied, is a betrayal of a greater vision, which, 
however, is never adequately exhibited. The play remains incom- 
plete and must be counted among Dagerman’s most indifferent 
work. It is as though Dagerman, following the temptation of his 
greater skill as a conventional dramatist, has moved further away 
from his tragic vision: the protest he offers appears too like a 
weary compromise. 


* 


As a person, Sig Dagerman was infinitely sympathetic. This we 
know through his friends; but it is evident also to his readers, 
whether he addresses us in open confessions or we overhear his voice 
in the tortured utterances of his fictional characters. Why, then, is 
it that there are so few completely sympathetic characters in his 
work? I can only suggest an explanation and do not claim to pro- 
vide a full answer. During the later stages of his career, the man 
and the writer were at cross-purposes. The result we know : a dead- 
lock of silence, in which his neurosis finally took complete hold of 
him. But his death sealed his pledge : it bore out that which made 
him write less and less successfully and eventually cease writing. 
Dagerman, the writer, represents to me the tragedy of honesty in a 
world grown menacing and dark, a world of masses in which the 
individual is becoming increasingly superfluous. No doubt he 
brought his own neurosis and it fused with the general neurosis of 
our time, but his strength is as noticeable and more remarkable. 
Yet all his fine gifts could not outweigh the heavy burden of his 
vision, nor could this vision be completely transformed into art. In 
this sense Dagerman is more than an artist; he is an obsessed 
explorer who, at a terribly high risk, penetrates into the destructive 
darkness and the sickness of the modern mind to reach a state where 
fear and anxiety have ceased to be a motivating force. And be- 
cause he had to, because his honesty was his only pride and his 
security, he stands near the focus of conscience which determines 
the modern sensibility. 

Let me in this connection emphatically oppose any charges of 
wilful cruelty or sadism which may be brought against him. No 
one suffered more than himself from the fact that for his fictional 
subjects the pain threshold is so low, and that nearly every work by 
him is dyed with brutality and aggressive egoism, that loneliness is 
the only indisputable reality. It will be truer to Dagerman’s essen- 
tial idealism to refer to the poisoning of his mind by potential evil : 
to him the evil possibility debarred all fond faith in the good possi- 
bility. His only hope, if any, to outface Medusa. Towards the end 
of his life he appears to have become convinced of the necessity for 
a miracle. This‘is the real import of his last work, Tusen ar hos 
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Gud (A thousand years with God), and the justification of its many 
extravagant inventions, 

In a note to Den dédsdémde he explored the possible application 
of the play to the contemporary situation. When, in the autumn 
of 1946, he had seen the remnants of blasted Hamburg and its 
people living like rats in the ruins, he found how true his vision had 
been, could always be: “People who had had so many lessons in 
the art of dying that they no longer knew how to live”. This was 
indeed true of himself, and therefore he could speak up with autho- 
rity: “There are plenty of judges in the world. Every moment of 
this life is filled with judgment. ... An old inexorable order of 
things condemns the young to eternal hopelessness. And_ those 
condemned to death cannot protest; they can only die. It is the 
judges who must become different: less judges, more individuals, 
less just, more human.” 

Of Dagerman’s work De démdas 6 lays the strongest claims to 
greatness. In its grandiose, obsessive one-sidedness it bears the stamp 
of urgent necessity. For a purely literary evaluation its chief asset 
is the harmony of fictional setting and characters and the author’s 
intentions. Beyond the reach of critical jargon lies the question of 
what Dagerman knew while writing this work. It is the heightened 
awareness and stoical endurance that make the book a truly re- 
markable achievement. But this takes us beyond the limit of art. 
Art, confessedly, can be a matter of life and death; but for a work 
to come wholly into the realm of art, it must side with life and 
result in a fuller realization of potential life. Only on this principle, 
it appears, can literary work reach indefinable and unlimited great- 
ness. Dagerman’s greatness is of a different order. While his 
neurosis sapped his vital and creative powers he strove tragically to 
universalize his private experience. Eventually he broke under the 
strain. And that is also why, in the last analysis, we are forced to 
reject his vision, whenever it threatens to become the exclusive 
truth, whenever his dngest, projected on to the outside world, is 
substituted for reality. It was his tragedy (and may be ours) that 
such fine gifts could be poisoned by his commitment to truth, and 
that the very cure of his obsession with death should appear to him 
like a fraud, 


THE NIGHT’S GAMES 
By Stic DacERMAN 
Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair 
Sometimes of a night when his mother is crying in the room and 
there is only the clatter of unknown footsteps on the stairs, Ake has 
a game he plays so as not to cry. He pretends that he is invisible 
and that he can wish himself wherever he likes just by thinking of 
it. On those evenings there is only one place where Ake wishes 
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to be, and so immediately he is there. He doesn’t know how he has 
got there, only knows that he is standing in a room, He doesn’t 
know what it looks like because he has no eyes for that, but it is 
full of smoke from cigarettes and pipes, and there are men there 
who suddenly burst out laughing, frighteningly and for no reason, 
and women who cannot speak intelligibly lean forward over a table 
and laugh just as horribly. It cuts like knives through Ake, but 
nevertheless he is happy to be there. On the table round which 
they are all sitting are several bottles and the minute a glass is 
empty a hand unscrews the cork and fills it up again. 


Ake, being invisible, lies down on the floor and creeps in under 
the table without any of them noticing it. In his hand he has an 
invisible drill, and without a moment’s hesitation he puts the drill 
in the table-top and bores upwards. He is soon through the wood 
but Ake continues boring. He bores into glass and suddenly when 
he has bored through the bottom of the bottle, the liquor runs down 
in a thin, even jet through the hole in the table. He recognises 
his father’s shoes under the table and doesn’t dare to think of what 
would happen if he were suddenly to become visible again. But 
then, with a shiver of pleasure, Ake hears his father say : “Empty,” 
and someone else joins in: “Yes, damn it,” and then everyone in the 
room where Ake is gets up. 


Ake follows his father down the stairs and when they are down 
in the street he leads him, though his father doesn’t notice it, up 
to a taxi rank and whispers the right address to the driver, and then 
stands on the running-board the whole way to see that they are 
really going in the right direction. While they are still a few 
streets away from home, Ake wishes himself back—and there he is 
again lying on the kitchen sofa listening to the taxi stop down in 
the street, and it is only when it drives off again he hears that that 
wasn’t the taxi, this one stopped at the entrance to the flats next 
door. The real one is therefore still on the way, perhaps it has 
got caught up in some traffic jam at the next cross-street, perhaps 
it has pulled up in front of a cyclist who has fallen off; oh, yes, 
there is a lot that can happen to taxis, 


At last, however, a taxi comes along that seems to be the right 
one. Several houses down from Ake’s it begins to slow down, it 
drives slowly past the house next door and stops with a slight 
screech exactly in front of the right entrance. A door is opened, 
a door bangs again, someone whistles while he jingles with money. 
His father never whistles, but you never know. Why couldn’t he 
suddenly begin whistling? The taxi moves off and drives round 
the corner and then the street is quite silent. Ake strains his ears 
and listens down the stairs, but there is no sound of the street-door 
shutting again after someone has come in. There is not that little 
rippling click as the stair-light is put on. He waits in vain to hear 
that hollow sound of footsteps coming upstairs. 
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Why did I leave him so soon, Ake thinks, I could really have come 
with him right up to the street-door, seeing that we were so near. 
Now, of course, he is standing down there having lost the key and 
can’t getin. Perhaps he will lose his temper and go away, and not 
come back before the street-door is opened to-morrow morning. 
And he can’t even whistle, else he would surely whistle to me or 
mummy to throw down the key. 

As noiselessly as he can Ake climbs over the edge of the ever- 
creaking sofa and in the darkness knocks against the kitchen table. 
His whole body stiffens as he stands there on the cold linoleum, but 
his mother breathes in her sleep with a loud and regular sobbing 
and so has heard nothing. He continues towards the window and 
when he gets there he gently draws the blind aside and peeps out. 
There is not a soul in the street, but the light over the street-door 
of the flats opposite is on. It goes on at the same time as the stair- 
light. In that respect it is like the light over Ake’s street-door. 

After a while Ake begins to feel cold and tiptoes back to the sofa. 
So as not to knock against the table he feels his way with his 
hand along the draining-board, and suddenly the tops of his fingers 
touch against something cold and sharp. He lets his fingers search 
for a moment and then grips the handle of the carving-knife. When 
he gets into bed he has the knife with him. He puts it beside him 
under the bedclothes and makes himself invisible again. He is 
back in the same room as just now, he is standing in the doorway 
looking at the men and women who are holding his father captive. 
He realises that if his father is to be free he must rescue him in 
the same way as Viking rescued the missionary, when the mission- 
ary stood bound to a stake and was going to be roasted by the 
cannibals. 

So Ake slinks forward, raises his invisible knife and stabs the fat 
man who is sitting next to his father in the back. The fat man dies 
and Ake continues round the table and one by one they slide down 
from their chairs without really knowing what has happened. When 
his father is set free Ake takes him with him down the many stairs, 
‘and as there is no taxi to be heard in the street they go very slowly 
down the stairs and then walk across the street and get on a tram. 
Ake manages to get his father a seat inside the car and hopes the 
conductor won’t notice that he has been drinking a little, and hopes 
that his father won’t say anything out of place to the conductor or 
burst out laughing like that without having anything to laugh at. 

The song of the all-night tram on a bend far away penetrates 
relentlessly into the kitchen, and Ake, who has already left the tram- 
car and is lying in bed again, notices that his mother has stopped 
sobbing during the short time he has been away. The blind in the 
room flies up to the ceiling with a frightful crack and when the 
sound has died away his mother opens the window and Ake wishes 
that he could jump up out of bed and run into the room and call 
out to her that she might just as well shut the window again, pull 
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down the blind and go to bed in peace and quiet, because he is 
coming now anyway. “He’s on this tram because I helped him on 
myself!” But Ake realises that it is no good acting in that way, 
she would not believe him anyway. She does not know what he 
does for her when they are alone at night and she thinks he is 
asleep. She does not know what journeys he starts out on and what 
adventures he throws himself into for her sake. 

When the tram afterwards pulls up at the stop round the corner 
he too is standing at the window looking out through the chink be- 
tween the blind and the window-frame. The first ones to come 
round the corner are two youths who must have jumped off while 
the tram was still going. ‘They are sparring with each other in 
fun and they live in the new block of flats obliquely opposite. People 
who have got off are making a noise round the corner and when 
the tram peeps ahead with its lamp and slowly rattles across Ake’s 
street, small groups of people come along and then disappear in 
different directions. A man with unsteady gait and hat in hand 
like a beggar steers straight up to Ake’s door, but it is not Ake’s 
father, it is the hall-porter of Ake’s building. 

However, Ake stays there waiting. He knows well enough that 
there are things which can detain a tram passenger round the 
corner, there are several shop-windows, one is a shoe shop and his 
father might be standing there choosing himself a pair of shoes, for 
instance, before he comes up, and the fruit shop too has a window 
with hand-painted placards in it and a lot of people often stop and 
look because there are such comic old men on them. But the fruit 
shop also has an automatic machine which sticks and it could be 
that his father has put in a 25-G6re bit to buy a packet of Lakeral 
for Ake and now he can’t get the flap up. 

While Ake is standing at the window waiting for his father to 
tear himself away from the automatic machine his mother goes out 
of the room suddenly and past the kitchen. As she is barefoot, Ake 
has heard nothing, but she cannot have noticed him because she 
goes on out into the hall, Ake lets go the blind and then stands 
completely still in the total darkness, while his mother searches for 
something among the coats. It must have been a handkerchief, for 
after a while she blows her nose and then comes back into the room. 
Although she is barefoot Ake notices that she walks specially quietly 
so as not to wake him. When his mother is back in the room she 
at once shuts the window and pulls down the blind with a hard, 
quick tug. Then she gets quickly into bed and the sobs begin again, 
just as though she could only sob in a lying position, or must begin 
sobbing as soon as she lay down. 

When Ake has looked out into the street once more and found it 
completely empty except for a woman who is letting herself be 
fondled by a sailor in the doorway opposite, he steals back to the 
sofa and thinks it sounds as if he had dropped something when the 
linoleum suddenly creaks under his feet. He is now hideously 
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tired, sleep billows over him like a fog as he walks and through the 
fog he perceives noisy footsteps on the stairs, but footsteps going the 
wrong way: going down from upstairs. The second he is under 
the bedclothes he is gliding reluctantly but quickly down into the 
waters of sleep, and the last waves to close over his head are as 
gentle as sobs, 

But even so the sleep is so brittle that it is incapable of holding 
him outside what engrossed him when awake. He may not have 
heard the taxi pulling up outside the street-door, the stair-light 
being clicked on or the footsteps up the stairs, but the key being 
pricked into the keyhole also pricks holes in his sleep, and all at 
once he is awake and joy strikes down into him like a shaft of 
lightning, burning him from his toes up to his forehead. But then 
just as quickly the joy is gone, vanished in a cloud of questions. 
This is where Ake has a little game he plays each time he wakes 
up in this way. He plays that his father immediately hurries through 
the hall and stands midway between the kitchen and the room so 
that they will both be able to hear him when he calls out: “A 
workmate fell off the scaffolding and I had to go with him to the 
hospital and I have been sitting with him all night and I couldn’t 
ring because there was no telephone nearby”; or: “Just fancy, we 
have won first prize in the lottery and why I’m so late coming home 
is that I wanted to keep you in suspense as long as possible”; or : 
“Would you believe it, I had a motor-boat given me by the manager 
to-day and I have just been out trying it and to-morrow morning 
the three of us will be off. What do you say!” 

But in reality it all happens more slowly and above all not as 
such a surprise. His father cannot find the switch in the hall. 
Finally he gives up and knocks against a hanger which falls on the 
floor. He swears at the hanger and tries to pick it up but instead 
he upsets a suitcase which is standing against the wall. Then he 
gives that up too and tries to find a hook for his overcoat, but when 
he has finally found one the coat slides off anyway and falls to 
the floor with a soft thud. Hugging the wall, his father then takes 
the few steps forward to the lavatory, opens the door and leaves it 
open, then puts on the light, and like so many times before Ake 
lies completely stiff listening to the splashing on the floor. Then 
his father puts out the light, bumps against the door, swears and 
comes into the room through the hanging curtain, which rattles 
as though it wanted to bite. 

Then absolute silence. His father is standing inside without say- 
ing a word, his shoes squeak faintly and his breathing is heavy and 
irregular, but there are only two things that make the whole thing 
still more dreadfully quiet, and in this silence a new stroke of light- 
ning strikes down into Ake. It is hatred which burns him and he 
squeezes the handle of the knife so that his palm hurts, but he feels 
no pain. However, the silence only lasts a moment. His father 
begins getting undressed. Jacket, waistcoat. He throws the things 
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on to a chair. He leans back against a cupboard and lets his shoes 
drop from his feet. His tie flutters down. Then he takes a few 
steps still further into the room, towards the bed that is, and stands 
still while he begins winding up his watch. Then all is quiet again, 
as horribly quiet as before. Only the watch nibbles at the silence 
like a mouse, the gnawing watch of the drunken man. 

And then there happens what the silence is waiting for. His 
mother flings herself desperately up in bed and the scream gushes 
out of her mouth like blood. 

“You devil, devil, devil, devildevildevil!’’ she screams until her 
voice dies away and all is quiet again. Only the watch gnaws and 
gnaws and the hand squeezing the knife is quite wet with sweat. 
The agony in the kitchen is so great that it could not be endured 
without weapons, but finally Ake gets so tired of being so dread- 
fully afraid that unresistingly he tumbles headlong into sleep. Far 
down in the night he wakes for a while and hears through the open 
door the creaking from the room’s bed and a soft murmur filling 
the room, and he does not quite know what it means except that 
they are two safe sounds which imply that the agony has receded 
for this night. He has been holding the knife all the time and he 
lets go and pushes it away from him, filled with a burning desire 
for himself, and in the very moment of falling asleep he plays the 
last of the night’s games, the one that gives him final peace. 

Final—but here there is no end. Just before six in the afternoon 
his mother comes into the kitchen where he is sitting at the table 
doing his homework. She merely takes the arithmetic book from 
him and pulls him up from the sofa with one hand. 


“Go to your father,” she says, dragging him with her out into 
the hall and placing herself behind him to cut off retreat, “go to 
your father and tell him from me that you are to have some 
money.” 


The days are worse than the nights. The night’s games are 
much better than the day’s. At night one can be invisible and 
dart over the roof-tops to where one has to be. In the daytime one 
is not invisible. In the daytime one cannot go so quickly, in the 
daytime it is not so nice to play. Ake comes out of the street-door 
and is not in the least invisible. The hall-porter’s boy pulls at his 
coat and wants to play marbles, but Ake knows that his mother is 
standing up at the window watching him until he has disappeared 
round the corner and so he tears himself loose without saying a 
word and runs off as though someone were after him. But the 
minute he has got round the corner he starts walking as slowly as 
he can and counting the paving-stones and the spittle stains on 
them. The hall-porter’s boy catches up with him but Ake does not 
answer him, because you cannot tell someone that you are out 
looking for your father who has not yet come home with the pay- 
packet. At last the hall-porter’s boy gets tired too and Ake gets 
nearer and nearer to the place he does not want to get near to. 
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He plays that he is getting further and further away from it, but 
this is not so. 

However, the first time he walks past the dram-shop. He brushes 
so close to the thrower-out that the man mutters something after 
him. He turns into a small side-street and stands in front of the 
building where his father’s workshop is. After a while he goes in 
through the entrance-gate and into the yard and he plays that his 
father is still there, that he has hidden somewhere behind the barrels 
of the sacks so that Ake will come and search him out. Ake lifts 
up the lids of the paint barrels and each time he is just as surprised 
that his father is not sitting huddled inside one of those barrels. 
When he has searched through the yard for almost half an hour he 
realises anyway that his father cannot have hidden himself there 
and he goes back. 

Next to the dram-shop is a china shop and a watchmaker’s. Ake 


stands first of all for a while looking into the window of the china 
shop. He tries to count the dogs, first the pottery dogs in the 
window, then the dogs he can just see if he shades his eyes with his 
hand and examines the shelves and counters inside the shop. The 
watchmaker comes out at that moment and pulls down the shutters 
of his window, but through the chinks in the shutter Ake can never- 
theless see the wrist-watches lying inside there ticking. He looks 
too at the clock with the Right Time and thinks that he will wait 
until the minute hand has gone round ten times before he goes in. 

While the thrower-out is standing bellowing at a fellow who is 
showing him something in a paper, Ake dodges into the dram-shop 
and runs straight up to the right table so as not too many people 
will catch sight of him. His father does not see him at first but one 
of the other decorators nods towards Ake and says— 

‘Your kid seems to be here.” 

The father takes his son up on to his knee and strokes his bristly 
chin against his cheek. Ake tries to avoid looking him in the eyes, 
but now and then he is fascinated all the same by the red streaks 
in the whites of the eyes. 

““What do you wan, my boy?” his father says, but his tongue 
is soft and flabby in his mouth and he has to say the same thing a 
few more times before he himself is satisfied. 

“T am to have some money.” 

Then his father puts him gently down on the floor and, leaning 
back, laughs so loudly that his mates have to shush him. While he 
is laughing he takes his purse out of his pocket, fumblingly takes 
off the rubber band and searches for a long time for the shiniest 
one-krona piece he can find. 

“Here you are, Ake,” he says, “go and buy something good for the 
money, my boy.” : 

The other decorators want to be as good as he is and Ake gets 
a krona from each of them. He holds the money in his hands as, 
overwhelmed with shame and confusion, he gropes his way out 
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between the tables. As he runs out past the thrower-out he is 
frightened of someone seeing him and sneaking at school by saying, 
“T saw Ake coming out of a dram-shop last night.” But he stops, 
nevertheless, outside the watchmaker’s window for a while, and 
while the hand goes ten times round its centre he stands there 
tightly pressed against the shutter, knowing that he will have to 
play tonight as well, but he does not know which he hates the 
most of the two for whose sake he plays. 

Afterwards, as he slowly turns the corner, he meets his mother’s 
eyes from ten yards up, and he walks forward as slowly as he dares 
towards the street-door. Beside the door is a wood shop, and he 
dares at any rate to kneel down for a moment and stare down 
through the window at an old man who is putting coal into a black 
carrier. Just as the old man finishes, his mother is behind him. 
She jerks him up and takes him by the chin so as to catch his eyes. 

“What did he say?” she whispers. “Or were you a coward 
again?” 

“He said that he would come straight away,” Ake whispers back. 

“And the money?” 

“Shut your eyes, mummy,” Ake says, playing the last of the day’s 
games. 

And then, while his mother shuts her eyes, Ake slowly slips the 
four one-krona pieces into her outstretched hand, and then runs 
down the street on feet that slide on the stones because they are so 
afraid. A growing shout pursues him along the walls of the build- 
ings, but it does not check him. On the contrary, it only makes 
him run faster. 


THE MAN CONDEMNED TO DEATH 
By Stic DAGERMAN 
Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blair 


They asked him first how it had felt when the executioner came 
in through the little door and with his eyes glittering behind the 
tight black mask quietly told him to make himself ready, but he 
answered that he didn’t remember, because just at that moment he 
had discovered his mother sitting up in the gallery among a whole 
ss of reporters who were fanning themselves with their note- 

ooks. 

Then they asked him how it had felt to be blindfolded when he 
knew that the last thing he would see in this world was the soft 
black velvet on the inside of the bandage. To this he answered after 
some hesitation that as for a long time past he had got out of the 
habit of thinking anything but short thoughts, he had only noticed 
the cold sharp ring which the executioner wore on one of his fingers, 
which had several times scratched his ear before the bandage had 
been properly tied at the back of his neck, 
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He went on to tell them of the strong smell of sawdust which 
had then suddenly filled his nostrils and made him think of the 
circus of his childhood, with its red and green clowns, its jangling 
canned music from the little side gallery, and the notorious, delicate 
young equestrienne, known over the whole town for her beauty 
and her syphilis. 

Then they asked him not to get so deeply involved in non- 
essentials, but instead to tell them which had been the hardest to 
bear: the loud noise as the executioner’s assistants got everything 
ready, sweeping away the traces of the previous day’s execution with 
their steel brooms, knocking a nail here, a nail there into the instru- 
ments and so on, or the intense silence when everything was ready 
and the executioner took him gently by the shoulders to lead him 
forward. 

After thinking this over for longer than he was willing to let on, 
he said that he had naturally preferred the greater silence to the 
smaller, but that the whole thing had not meant very much to him, 
as even the first week in prison he had come to realise what an 
enormous amount of silence there really is in life. Why, the world 
really is covered by an ocean of silence, a vast, flat, pitiless surface 
whose immobility all sounds of man or nature but seldom disturb : 
it is almost like a fish which rises to the surface to snap at the air, 
leaving a faint ring on the water and no more. But on the other 
hand he said that he would not deny having in fact felt a moment’s 
irritation when it was most silent, not on account of the silence, 
which, of course, was always the same, but on account of the noises 
which disturbed it. For he had stood there in the darkness inside 
the bandage, quite defenceless now that he couldn’t return a single 
glance, and heard all the low-voiced conversations in the gallery 
burn down, the hum of voices sink, the stern footsteps check them- 
selves and creep up towards the walls of the hall. Even the hand- 
ball, whose heavy bouncing had been heard the whole morning 
from the warders’ gymnasium on the other side of the courtyard, 
took a moment’s rest. 

“Then a persistent sound from up in the gallery made me turn 
my head,” he said, “turn my head quite pointlessly, as after all I 
couldn’t see, but it was as if through some television of the mind 
I was able to grasp what was going on up there, Visions of the 
reporters writing busily as they rustled their notebooks and scratched 
with their pencils flickered fitfully through my brain, There was 
also a sound which I had been growing used to for some months 
past,” he said; “my mother, too...” 

Then they told him that there was no need for him to go into 
such detail, as after all the most essential thing now was that he was 
alive, but one of the most eager in the group, a little man with a 
cough, who was wearing galoshes that were too big for him, and 
a fur coat that was too long, asked him in a high-pitched voice if 
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{t was true that he had already bent down when the executioner 
had been taken suddenly ill. 

To this he made no reply, and those standing nearest him saw 
that he pinched his mouth into a thin red line of silence and then 
began swaying to and fro in an ever increasing arc, like a person 
getting sunstroke. Suddenly he fell backwards and sank deep into 
a snowdrift, but when they leaned over him and brushed the snow 
off his face he must have already regained consciousness, for he 
whispered repeatedly that they must help him; they must help him, 
he whispered, since there was no one who needed help as much as 
he did. So they all thought that he ought to have something to 
drink, and raised him up out of the snowdrift. 

Someone had fetched a car. As many as possible squeezed into 
it and at a furious speed it glided along the darkening streets. One 
of the well-dressed men in the front seat turned round just as they 
were passing a strect-lamp, whose cold light cut in through the 
window, and grinned encouragingly at him. He tried to smile 
politely, but the corners of his mouth stayed put, the corners of his 
mouth had frozen, 

“Where are we going?” he said, only so softly that no one heard 
him. 

It was one of those large black cars that seem to love funerals. 
The shadows left behind by the large, glossy-black men who pre- 
sumably every Sunday morning climbed into it with curt movements 
of sorrow and embarrassment and then, exaggeratedly huddled up, 
sat the whole way to the cemetery looking down into their hats so 
as to be able to cry, made it very dark inside the car, dark and 
difficult to breathe. 

The man in the front seat was gazing at him, He had pushed his 
fur cap off his forehead and was looking at him with a tireless stare 
which gave evidence of painful energy. The seats smelt of inter- 
ments and big, hot tears. He began to nod and the squeaking of 
patent-leather shoes drowned the quiet, even purr of the engine. 
When he looked up again, dead-beat from all that had happened 
in the last twenty-four hours, the man was still looking at him just 
as tenaciously. 

“Nice to be free,” said the man with the fur cap, “a wonderful 
feeling, eh?” 

Nice to be free? Wonderful, eh? He tried to make room for his 
elbows, but he was cooped in by flesh. He tried to stretch his 
legs, but a broad back was in the way. He was not so free that he 
could stop the car, leave all these drunken or nearly drunken talkers, 
and disappear in the clean, solitary snow . . . he was free from a 
warder called Clarkson, who twice during the months between the 
trial and the sentence had lured him into writing letters to a fellow- 
prisoner and then informed against him so that he could punish 
him with a small brown whip in the cellar of the prison . . . he was 
free from four grey walls and a blue cracked ceiling which constantly 
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dripped dampness and spiders . . . but he was not free from eight 
men pressing their walls of flesh and thick clothing against him in 
a great black car. 

Suddenly, however, he smiled at the man in the fur cap. The 
car slowed down. An arc-light was rotating on a huge blue ice- 
field in front of them .. . they had arrived at a large skating-rink 
filled with flitting grey shadows. Good God, how absurd, he thought, 
I am free now, free for the first time in months, completely free 
dammit, redeemed to life after being in mortal danger; but all the 
same he gave a shiver of uneasiness as he came out into the cold 
air and the noisy crowd closed tightly round him like a flock of 
warders. They were all talking at once, then there were intervals 
of silence: they were waiting for him to answer, but he had not 
been used to voices in his solitary confinement, and he found it 
difficult to make out what they said when they talked quickly and 
loudly. 

However, after walking for a while through the creaking snow 
they came to a large, brightly-lighted building . . . he heard music 
from behind tall doors and the subdued murmur of conversation. 
He crept carefully away and peeped through a door, The people, 
the music, the warmth and the small lamps on the tables, the gleam- 
ing table-napkins, the resplendent carpet on the floor and the 
sparkle from all the green bottles, made him almost burst into tears 
after all this time of loneliness, cold, dread and darkness, 

He started violently when someone gripped him by the shoulder, 
he was frightened and wanted to break away, but one of the men 
from the car led him upstairs. The whole company followed them 
up the narrow, carpeted stairs, it was like a wedding procession and 
he and the fat man at his side were the bridal pair. On the landing, 
the wall of which was covered by an enormous mirror, they were 
met by a tall pale head-waiter with an indecently strong smelling 
flower in his buttonhole. The fat man whispered something to him, 
and without showing his feelings the tall, pale waiter bowed to the 
Man Condemned to Death and said quickly in a routine voice, as 
though he had said nothing else all his life : 

“A miraculous escape. A really miraculous escape.” 

The room was evidently booked in advance, for they were im- 
mediately shown into a small chambre séparée with shaded lights 
and pretentious pictures on the walls. The music from the restau- 
rant below could be heard faintly. While they seated themselves 
round the long table and a waitress came quickly in with bottles and 
glasses on a tray, he noticed with a prick of terror how an expectant 
silence filled the room like a faintly smelling, scarcely perceptible 
gas. The woman who filled his glass with an almost unmoving 
green liquid had black-edged eyes which observed him intently. She 
spilled some on his sleeve but did not beg his pardon, she merely 
smiled at him remotely and distrustfully, as one who witnesses a 
miracle but cannot bring himself to believe it. 
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Of course, she knew everything, he was only waiting for her to 
ask as one of the woman journalists had done who surrounded him 
immediately he came out into the entrance-hall of the prison after 
his release : “Are you happy now?” They were the first four words 
he had heard after the executioner’s and the prison governor's. “Are 
you happy now?” He had had to ask her to repeat the question, 
because he hadn’t understood what she meant. “I mean, you must 
be glad now that all this is over,” she had said confusedly, drawing 
a few nervous lines in her notebook, Then he had felt ashamed 
of having embarrassed her, and eager to make amends had asked 
her to tell her newspaper that of course he was very happy now, 
but they must understand that the nervous strain had been great 
and also he was extremely tired. 

He drank a little to try and the strong liquor ran like fire through 
his body. When he drank the second time he noticed how his 
exhaustion, which up to now had been merely irritating, became 
warm and pleasant, it felt as though he were lying stretched out on 
a soft divan which was just the right length and he was on the point 
of falling asleep. ‘Then someone toasted him from the top of the 
table, and when he looked up, startled and displeased at being dis- 
turbed, he met the obstinately staring gaze of the man who had 
been in the car just now: without the fur cap his forehead was a 
high chalk cliff which disappeared in the clouds. 

This time as he drank certain contours which hitherto had been 
sharp began getting blurred, and it made him suspicious, not of the 
liquor, not of his eyes, but of the blurred reality itself all round him. 
He made a concentrated effort to see and think clearly and coldly. 
He noticed things and objects in the room which had escaped his 
attention: the placing round the table for instance was strange 
and disquieting. Facing him at the other end of the table sat the 
fat man in a high-backed chair. Like a judge, he thought, just like 
a judge; and down each side sat the jury, drumming reflectively on 
the stems of their glasses or casting quick, sly glances at the accused 
at himself. 

As they began asking him questions his answers took on an under- 
tone of suspicion and defiance, a tone which had not been there 
before, when out of curiosity they had met him outside the prison 
entrance, and one which they found both uncalled for and out of 
place. 

The door was firmly closed behind him, and the pale waitress 
had disappeared, The music could no longer be heard from down- 
stairs, and the footsteps on the stairs which a moment ago had pat- 
tered so gaily were now quite silent. It would be quiet like this 
until the interrogation began, until the judge put down his glass, 
until he himself was to begin defending himself against uncertainty. 

“Well,” someone said, “how did it really feel as an innocent man 
to be declared guilty and condemned to death, unable to move a 
finger to shake the evidence?” 
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“Nothing in particular,” he answered, “after a little while it felt 
just as usual.” 

None of them seemed able to understand that, because they asked 
him if his powerlessness against the cruel injustice had not made 
him embittered and vindictive, but he answered that he had cer- 
tainly felt rebellious right at the beginning, not against the injustice 
of the accusation but, from a purely physical point of view, against 
the unjust treatment in prison. The letters he had written to a 
fellow-prisoner, which the press apparently had made such a fuss 
about, had contained nothing at all about the crime but were only 
intended to interest the man in a food strike aimed at improving 
the pri3on’s catering. 

“But surely your reaction must have been one of hate and indig- 
nation?” the fat man said, almost spitefully. “Surely you must 
have been extremely upset that such a terrible injustice should be 
inflicted on just you, the innocent one instead of the guilty one, the 
supposed murderer instead of the real one?” 

He asked them if he might answer one question with another. 
He wondered if any of them had sympathised with him during the 
time he was being examined for the murder of his wife. They 
admitted reluctantly that of course they had not felt any sympathy 
for him because the crime had been so bestial and so completely 
devoid of extenuating circumstances. One of them said he thought 
for all that that he might have been capable of feeling some sym- 
pathy, as he presumed that every criminal action originated in 
suffering, but naturally not before the crime had been expiated. 
Then he asked them if they were prepared now to sympathise with 
him on account of the wrong done to him in prison. They answered 
that he could be assured of their full sympathy, they would do 
anything for him, anything he desired, as his vicissitudes had moved 
them deeply. 

Then he asked in a sharply irritated voice what sort of people 
they really were. 

_“What’s that,” they answered, resentful of his vehemence, “what 
do you mean? Should there be something special about us? Tell 
us just what you mean.” 

“Well,” he said, “I mean: what sort of people are you? One 
second you hate and despise someone, the next you pour your com- 
passion over him without his having changed in the least, without 
anything having happened to justify your new opinion. How is one 
to rely on your being merciful when one cannot even rely on your 
being unmerciful ?” 

They heatedly contested his right to this. It might be true that 
he himself had not altered, he had been innocent the whole time, 
but what one had to take into consideration was that the evidence 
at the outset had been so palpably conclusive that it had immedi- 
ately branded him as guilty. Then he asked how they could be so 
terribly certain that what the newspapers reported the police as 
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having said was so true and genuine. They retorted that one had 
to presuppose that it was, as a matter of fact, one of the foundations 
of a just society that everyone should put their trust in what the 
authorities said concerning the guilt of the accused. 

Then he suddenly got very worked up, banging his glass down 
on the table so hard that the stem broke and the liquor ran out, 
forming a large eye-shaped stain on the expensive tablecloth. He 
became very red in the face and felt a fever rising in his body. 

“I can do without your mercy,” he said harshly, “I don’t need 
it. The second week in prison I came to realize that pity only 
makes it more difficult to live and, above all, more difficult to die. 
I have learnt to do without everything because I have been in a 
place where one must do without everything, and where it is no 
longer even any use to hope. I have been in a place where life 
appears as a series of misunderstandings, misunderstandings about 
what one ought to have done and what one ought to have left 
undone. I have learnt that it is no use cursing, getting worked up, 
threatening, because everything must take its course and nothing 
can be altered. When I point out your ruthlessness to you it is not 
because I think there is any need to reform you, but because you 
still don’t seem to understand the first thing about how I am 
placed. You haven’t the faintest idea how it feels to have been 
condemned to death. You don’t seem to understand that even the 
existence of a man condemned to death must have a foundation, a 
bed of principles and resolutions to rest on just like anyone else’s 
existence. You imagine that an innocent man condemned to death 
is different from an ordinary condemned man, that he is a finer 
kind of condemned man; but this is not so, since the axe in each 
case is identical, the executioner’s ruthlessness in each case is just 
as great, and in the eyes of the world he is just as guilty as the 
guilty man.” 

Then the fat man, who leaned further over the table the more 
drunk he got, and whose marble forehead acquired a delicate red 
veining as time went on, asked if he still didn’t feel grateful for 
having been saved from certain death? After all, it was indisput- 
able that he would have been executed by this time if the miracle 
hadn’t happened. 


“Grateful to whom?” he burst out, but while he spoke he heard 
someone come in through the door and stand behind him. ‘Not 
to you, as it was intended that you shouldn’t discover my innocence 
until it was an hour too late! I cannot be grateful to chance, which 
in reality saved me, as chance is blind and would not understand 
my gratitude.” 

They asked him to explain, and while the woman who had come 
in sat down beside him, he said that though they might not under- 
stand it, the fact was that from a secure existence—namely that of 
the man condemned to death—he had by sheer luck been thrown 
out into an existence of which he was less sure than ever. 
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“Secure,” he said, “stable, stable because it was built on the 
certainty of the world’s and your mercilessness, on the certainty 
that one is not condemned to death or to life by reason of one’s 
actions, but by reason of other people’s conception of one’s actions.” 

Therefore, he tried to explain to them, they ought not to get so 
worked up over his indifference at his life being saved; it was just 
that very indifference that formed the most solid foundation of 
justice. 

However, by now they had all had quite a lot to drink, and in 
order to take away the unpleasant impression of an evening so 
pleasantly begun, they tried to console him, and especially each 
other, by saying that his melancholy was no doubt only temporary, 
and the fat man said that they all understood his position : he had 
had a trying time in prison, tormented by the hardships of prison 
life, the distressing knowledge of his wife’s fate, and the equally 
distressing fact that the man he had regarded as his best friend 
had been his wife’s lover and murderer. Such adverse circum- 
stances were enough to turn anyone crazy, but they had brought 
him here tonight to console him, and was there any better consola- 
tion than a glass of good wine in the company of good friends, 
he went on rhetorically, or, to go even further, a beautiful young 
woman who was both comforter and mistress? 

The Man Condemned to Death then looked curiously at the 
woman beside him, who took this as an encouragement and put her 
arm loosely round his neck. Her lips were soft, red and moist, like 
ripe raspberries after rain. It was so long since he had seen such 
lips that he could not tear his eyes away from them. Suddenly he 
kissed her, lightly and quickly, but even so the others had noticed 
aU; 

There was a chambre intime leading off their chambre séparée 
and the way into it led through a delightful little light-coloured 
door. Spurred on by the laughter of the others and their joking 
about the kiss, he got to his feet, and noticed how pleasantly blurred 
everything had become; he was ashamed of his sharp-pointed 
thoughts just now, it was as though a warm veil was settling down 
over the jagged world. She had the key of the door on a red cord 
round her neck, and as soon as they were inside she switched on a 
wall-bracket and locked the door again. It was a strangely small 
room with a broad divan, and a thick red rug on the floor. The 
woman sat down on the divan and thoughtfully lighted a cigarette, 
but he didn’t come to her yet. 

He remained standing with his back against the door, disturbed 
by a terrible quality about the room; there was something wrong 
with the room. Before he knew what it was a blinding wedge of 
terror cut through his intoxicated peace of mind—and then he 
noticed it: the room had no windows, he was shut up in a dark 
cell, he could not get out, there were no openings to throw himself 
against. Outside there was the hum of voices and the rustling of 
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paper; he could imagine them spreading out their newspapers on 
the table and with dilated eyes drinking in all the sensational 
details. First the enormous headlines : 


EXECUTIONER’S FAINTING FIT SAVES INNOCENT MAN 
CONDEMNED TO DEATH 


and the somewhat smaller : 


Sensational Solution of Wife-murder—Wife’s Lover the 
Guilty One. 


“Why hasn’t this room got any windows?” he asked, without 
moving from the door. 

“One doesn’t need windows here,” she said, quietly continuing 
to smoke. “One is never in here for long enough, you see.” 

Then he became horribly afraid; he thought that the walls were 
creeping up to smother him, that the white ceiling was pressing 
down and the floor with its red carpet was rising up. 

“What does one do in here?” he said. “Come and unlock the 
door.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, curling up on the divan. “Do you 
think I don’t know how you feel? Come here and kiss me and 
you will find that everything will be all right again.” 


Wasn’t the roof full of spiders, wasn’t the whole building echoing 
with mysterious rappings, couldn’t he hear the sharp screams from 
the cellar? 


“T don’t want to kiss you,” he said. “Do you know why I did so 
just now? Because, faced with the prospect of losing my lips for 
ever, I got such an awful longing to kiss someone that I used to 
creep round in my cell kissing the walls, pretending that there were 
women’s mouths there, and cursing all the times during my former 
life when I had deprived myself of kisses out of pure neglect. All 
the lost opportunities used to visit me at night and I used to bite 
my lips until they bled, and several warders said that I mustn’t dirty 
the walls of the cell like that. In the same way I was seized during 
one of the last days before the execution by a ridiculous desire to 
roll over in the snow. I thought with sensual pleasure of all the 
times I had fallen into the snow and I cursed all the times I had 
not done so. When I came out this afternoon the first thing I did 
was to fall headlong ino a snowdrift.” 

“Did you like it?” 

Then he told her that it had been a terrible disappointment, 
because the knowledge that he would never again see snow had 
made him idealize the experience, so that it was no longer possible 
to get anything out of it. 

‘Perhaps I am also a disappointment?” she asked him, but he 
didn’t answer at once because he was listening in an agony of fear 


to the voices outside; the whisperings lashed him like a whip. Sud- 
denly he shouted at her : 
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“Stop it! I am lost to you, don’t you understand? I had 
already accepted things as they were. One cannot be condemned 
to death in the morning and condemned to life in the evening. 
One cannot change the condemned man’s secure existence for the 
insecure one of the man condemned to life as easily as one changes 
a suat.* 

But that wasn’t what he wanted to say to the woman. Her pink 
blouse now lay like a careless island on the red carpet. It was the 
way she got undressed: he stood completely still, scarcely breath- 
ing. He looked at her with mouth agape until it was his wife who 
sat in front of him on the bed that evening he had come back 
from his long trip abroad and she got undressed for him—no, not 
for him, not for him, for someone else—her movements were quite 
different, he understood even then. And later, during those ter- 
rible days before he had accepted things, he understood even better, 
he used to stand in the moonbeams in his cell while she sat on his 
bunk getting undressed in the same way she did then, and he would 
pour everything he knew over her until they came running along 
the passage with their jingling keys. 

Suddenly the woman with the red lips noticed him slowly com- 
ing towards her over the soft muffling carpet, and when the black 
dress stiffened at her hips she saw with shrieking eyes that his white 
hands were like knives. 

Afterwards, when they had broken open the door and held him 
fast, and they all walked through the vestibule and got their coats, 
he tried confusedly to hear the music, but it must have finished 
for the day. The pale head-waiter stood by the door and bowed 
stiffly without showing what he felt; he must have been out in the 
cold for a long time, for his flower had frozen and smelt no longer. 

They came out into the clear, cold night, with stars like ice- 
needles. The eight men closed tightly round him so that he wasn’t 
cold. The skating-rink lay deserted under a solitary lamp. A 
child’s glove, which someone had found, hung like a dead sparrow 
on a paling. The great black car came leaping towards them with 
its motor disengaged. As they threw him into the back seat he 
thought : this is just the kind of car that looks as though it loves 
funerals. They drove slowly along by the long black skating-rink 
without uttering a word; the chauffeur seemed as sure of his destina- 
tion as though the drive had been ordered years in advance. The 
skating-rink disappeared and they drove up on to the white winter 
road. He gazed at the broad secure backs in front of him and felt 
muscular arms pressing against his body. He blinked at the frozen 
trees which the yellow light from the car’s headlamps filtered 
through and he could then see the Sunday mourners, thick men 
with red faces and black top hats, climb into the car, exaggeratedly 
hunched up, and sit the whole way out looking down into their 
hats, fingering the lining instead of crying. The seats exuded a 
smell of wreaths and dead tears. 
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“There is a top hat lying there,” he said, trying to bend down, 
‘‘a top hat and a bunch of flowers.” 

They drove over a bridge across a frozen stream. One or two 
large black stones lay quite meaninglessly asleep on a snow-covered 


ice. 
“Don't try,” they said, closing their cage of flesh still tighter 


round him, “don’t try that with us.” 


THE TOWER AND THE FOUNTAIN 


By Svic DaGERMAN 
Translated from the Swedish by Alan Blazr 


One Monday about twelve as he was on his way down from the 
bell-tower he heard a car slow down and stop up on the road. He 
remained standing in the red dust on the bottom step listening. But 
he could hear nothing. Only the drone of the bumble-bees bounc- 
ing among the roses in the convent garden. In the distance, at least 
several kilometres away, a reaping-machine was chattering like a 
discontented bird. But there was no sound of a car-door being 
slammed or of people striding down the path towards the outer wall. 
They must be still sitting in the car, he thought, going out into the 
rose-walk, He put on his cap, which he had been carrying in his 
hand, and rubbed at a button that had lost its shine, twisting it up 
and spitting on it, but only a little, There was a feeling of well- 
being in the air, There were no tourists reeking of sweat and 
tobacco, and sometimes liquor, drifting unwillingly along the paths 
swinging their cameras and scattering ice-cream wrappings and 
cigarette ends all round them. He spent Sunday evenings clearing 
up; this made Mondays blessed days, days of cleanliness, tranquillity 
and solitude. Gently and carefully, so as not to spoil the crease in 
his trousers, he knelt in front of the fountain in the soft, newly-raked 
grass. It was his usual Monday ritual; he didn’t worship the foun- 
tain, he offered up his shadow to it, bending over the hard, cold 
mirror and looking into it as into his own eye. 

As he went out through the broken arch there was a completely 
new dignity in his movements. After the humiliating Saturdays and 
Sundays, when he was ordered about here and there by hysterical 
schoolmistresses or sour excursion leaders who hated the sight of 
convent ruins more than anything else, the convent became his again. 
He could walk round and caress the shrubs, sit down on the uneven 
floor up in the tower and dream, looking out over the soft undula- 
tions of the plain through the narrow slits in the tower, or lie pros- 
trate over the fountain and immerse his shadow in it. If any visitor 
turned up at the convent on a Monday he blamed himself. He was 
sparing with his words, the information he did give was scanty and 
uttered in a harsh tone of voice, and as he felt that every step he 
took was guarded the visit never lasted long. 
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From the outer arch a narrow path enclosed by roses and briers 
led up to the road, In the spring before people started coming a 
carpet of dark green grass was unrolled over this path. It was nice 
to walk through it barefoot; at that time of year there would only 
be an occasional cyclist pedalling through the countryside who 
would glance indifferently down at the convent walls, still grey and 
bare before the spring had had time to throw a mantle over them. 
It was a time, a very short time while the leaves were bursting out, 
when the convent was entirely his, not only on Mondays; The Public 
came later. He used to shut himself up in the tower and scourge 
himself with thoughts of The Public. The Public was an ogre which 
ate the grass, dropped paper, plundered the roses, defiled the water, 
bellowed with laughter on a full stomach and mishandled the old 
stonework. During the season he was The Public’s humble servant; 
only on Mondays was he Its master, treating It with the supercillious 
respect of a tamer handling a lion. 


So when The Public tooted the horn of Its car from up on the 
road, to which he was leisurely but surely making his way, he slowed 
down, taking time to throw away a tin full of rainwater which was 
wedged in a brier-bush. Even after he had passed the bend and saw 
the car from the front, new and shining, with its lowered hood, 
headlamps like arrogant eyes and dark tyres that looked as if they 
had driven for a long time through water, he still kept his dignified 
composure. The two young men behind the windscreen were sitting 
so still that it made him think of a shop-window he had seen last 
time he was in town: two window-dummies in broad-shouldered 
suits. He had merely smiled at them and hurried on. 

But now all he could do was walk up to them. Behind the young 
men’s bare heads he glimpsed two fluttering female hats. He became 
defiant and uneasy; it was always the young men with cars and 
young women who wrought the worst havoc, picking roses for their 
girl-friends’ dresses, interrupting his Narration by giggling and 
swearing, lagging behind in the tower and biting their women-folks’ 
ear-lobes while he was still standing with his foot on the top step. 
Suddenly the young man at the wheel frowned and thumped the 
horn violently with his clenched fist. The whole plain shook with 
the sudden clamour, He leaned out of the car and looked at the 
old man with gloomy determination. 

“Hallo, old buzzard,” he yelled hoarsely and stridently, “what’s 
this old dump here?” 

The “old buzzard” stopped, placing himself right in front of the 
radiator and looking away over the car as though it didn’t exist. In 
the distance where the avenue of the estate linked up with the high- 
way a large bus was rolling out of a cloud of dust. Full of fore- 
boding he dried the sweat from his forehead and looked down at his 
shoes. The four young people in the car were no doubt thinking 
he was playing them up. 
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“Blasted peasants,” the second youth said, lighting a cigarette, xt0 
hell with them!” He flipped the burning match over the wind- 
screen. It was a hostile move by The Public. The old man ground 
it into the gravel. He knew exactly what would happen if he let 
them in, Cigarette ends, giggling, cuddling, flowers trampled down, 
roses stolen. The bus was getting nearer and nearer. Like a fortress 
on wheels, sent out by The Public to conquer his territory, it came 
growling towards him, huge and mighty, stirring up dust and spurt- 
ing gravel over the roadside. He quickly took his cap off in the 
hope he wouldn’t be recognised. And it did help, the bus didn’t 
even slow down, the gravel rattling against the side of the car. The 
dust poured over the lot of them. He gave a sigh of relief and put 
on his cap. 

“The Convent of Convents,” he said. 

“The Convent of Convents,”’ repeated one of the Americanised 
youths. He set about twisting the steering-wheel so that the front 
wheels kept changing direction. It made the old man completely 
confused, Their way of addressing him in a strange accent confused 
him, too. He was ensnared in their superiority. They were no 
doubt sitting contemplating some devilry in silence. It felt just like 
a Saturday. The Convent of Convents. Well, what was he to say? 
There were people who thought it sounded silly and smirked when 
he answered their question, just as if he was the one who had hit on 
it. For his part he thought it sounded reassuring : O Convent of all 
Convents. Something like that. 

But the girls in the back seat were in fits of laughter. Their hats 
went up in the air and they laughed until they choked. The youth 
at the wheel broke into a grin, put on some green sun-glasses and 
turned round. 

“Hallo, darling,” he said, “what are you laughing for?” 

“Yes, what the hell are you laughing at,” the sullen youth said, 
flicking his cigarette over the windscreen. 

The girl with the blue hat grabbed the sullen one’s wrist and put 
it in her mouth to check her laughter. The youth at the wheel half 
rose from the seat and lightly slapped the one who was still laughing 
across the mouth. She stopped. 

“Tell me, darling,” he said, sitting down again. 

“I only said that the old chap stammered,” the girl said peevishly. 

“The Convent of Convents,” said the other. 

But none of them thought it was funny any longer. The old man 
who was still standing in the road in front of the radiator, grew red 
with indignation. He was used to The Public looking down on him 
stealing roses from his garden, littering his paths, contaminating his 
fountain, yes, even interrupting him with stupid questions in the 
middle of his Narration, but when The Public laughed like this 
right in his face, they were going too far. He put his feet apart 
and drove them down into the road like props. If the car started 
he would stay where he was! He could see himself lying run over 
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on the road wit) his body imprinted with wheel-marks and The 
Public, filled with respect for the dead, kneeling at his side and 
trying in vain to feel his pulse. But the car didn’t move, it remained 
standing by the roadside with its brake on and its motor silent. The 
youth with the sun-glasses threw open the door and spat on the 
gravel, 

“Come on, boys,” he said, “let’s go and get ourselves a nun.” 

The sullen one lighted another cigarette, the flame blown by the 
wind singed his slim moustache. 

“Okay, Joe,” he said with a grimace, “just a minute, please.” 

“The Convent of Convents,” said the girl who wanted to make 
them laugh. 

She didn’t succeed this time, either. They all got out. The 
girls put their picture hats on the front seat. They frizzed up their 
hair with whipping fingers, like whipping up cake-mixture. 

“Do you think there are any nice monks?” said the girl who had 
simply got to make them iaugh. 

The old man stood rooted in the gravel and watched The Public 
file past without deigning to look at him and with rapturous foreign- 
sounding cries disappear into the brier bushes. He hadn’t been able 
to defend himself because he hadn’t been attacked. The high- 
pitched girlish laughter, shrill and ominous as the blast from an 
enemy’s bugle, which had penetrated up to the road, suddenly be- 
came muffled and dim. They were walking through the arch. The 
reaping-machine was silent, it was probably having its lunch. The 
road creeping over the plain lay empty and free from dust as far 
as the eye could see. Everything was like a Monday, everything 
could have been as usual if only the car hadn’t stopped there. Sud- 
denly he noticed how it smelt, an acrid stench of burnt rubber and 
exhaust fumes. The headlamps scowled ominously, the framework 
crouched on the wheels, ready to spring. All at once his feet freed 
themselves from the road almost of their own accord and his wrath 
against those who had ruined his Monday exploded in a violent kick 
against one of the front wheels. 

' Before he went back down to the convent he looked round care- 
fully, but no one had seen him. Even from a distance he heard them 
shrieking and laughing in the convent garden. He stood for a 
moment loitering by the arch while he collected all that was left of 
his pride and his contempt for The Public. Adjusted his cap until 
it sat at the most dignified angle, dusted his shoes with a sprig of 
leaves, wiped the sweat from his glistening face. A Guide strode 
in through the arch. 

He found them sitting by the Abbess’s Stone. The girl who wanted 
so much to make the others laugh was sitting on the sullen youth’s 
knee. She had taken her shoes off and was drawing with her toe- 
nails in the abbess’s sand. They were smoking a cigarette in turns. 
The girl had a rose in her hair. She had not had it when they left 
the car. The other couple was sitting with their backs to the con- 
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vent garden throwing broken matches on to the cross-path. They 
heard him coming and looked up. 

“The Convent of Convents,” said the girl who sat on the man’s 
knee, She tried to laugh but it misfired. 

He stopped right in front of them and gave them a long, morose 

look like a tourist guide. Suddenly he stretched out his arm and 
pointed at them, his stiffly extended forefinger as threatening as a 
gun-barrel, The four on the stone looked back at him stupefied. 
' “The stone you’re sitting on,” the old man said, “is the one which 
has come to be known by the name of the Abbess’s Stone. When in 
December, 1404, the convent was beseiged by brigands the story is 
that the abbess of the Convent of Convents who ruled this strong- 
hold of our Christian faith with a sure and steady hand, ordered 
one of the gates to be opened and proclaimed that anyone who 
forced his way into the precincts of the convent would be struck 
down by the wrath of the Lord and changed into stone. Their 
chieftain who, according to legend, was known as Sigmund the Biter 
because on one occasion he was said to have put an enemy to death 
by biting his throat. . .” 

The surly youth pushed the girl off his knee and spat out his 
cigarette into a rose-bush. He turned his head and looked at Sun- 
glasses. 

“Twaddle,” he said. 

“Too much talk,” said Sunglasses with a frown. 

‘How nasty,” said the girl who wanted to make people laugh. She 
was sitting in an indecent posture on the ground putting on her 
shoes, “Biting blokes’ throats. Did he have false teeth?” 

“Too much talk,” said Sunglasses, pinching his girl’s arm. 

She was just lighting a cigarette, and threw the empty scrunched- 
up packet high in the air in the direction of the dormitory. 

‘“‘Aow, let the old boy blather,” she said, biting her friend’s cheek. 

“Anyhow,” the old man went on, ‘Sigmund the Biter has the 
unpudence to laugh, and walks in alone through the convent gate 
which you see down there behind the roses. Then the abbess raises 
her hand, the brigand falls headlong to the ground in the courtyard 
of the convent and his men who are on the point of following their 
leader retreat terrified. Where Sigmund had fallen a stone grew out 
of the ground, the very stone you are sitting on, ladies and gentle- 
men.” 

_ “Oh, Jesus,” said the surly youth, getting up. He was obviously 
impressed and looked at the stone with an interest which even in 
his distress pleased the old man. 

“Do you believe in all that stuff?” said the driver’s aristocratic 
girl friend with a yawn, 

“You talk too much,” said the driver, taking off his sunglasses. 

To see what would happen he began walking down towards the 
dormitory, straining his ears back the whole time to hear if anyone 
was following him. For a moment there was complete silence. Feet 
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scraped on the path, still uncertain of which direction to take. How- 
ever, they did come after him, reluctantly and mumbling sultrily. He 
stopped and turned, surveying the group. He riveted his eyes on 
each one of them and found to his amazement that he controlled 
them, They had accepted him as leader. They were instruments 
on which he could play his songs of praise. He immediately began 
tuning them. Tentatively he took a few more steps in the direction 
of the dormitory. They followed close behind him. 

“This is the dormitory,” he said, stopping in front of a grassy 
mound that had caved in and left bits of wall sticking up, softly 
rounded by time. The grass caressed the worn, almost grey bricks 
of the floor. 

“What tripe,” the sullen youth said. “What was the name of the 
dump ?” 

The girl who wanted so much to laugh began giggling. He be- 
came frightened again. If he paused for a second they would get 
the better of him. They would tear themselves loose from his grasp 
and swarm like grasshoppers over his blossoming stones, destroying 
them. Not for a second must the lion-tamer take his eyes from the 
lion’s. He started to cough so as to regain their attention. 

“This is where the nuns slept and < 

He lowered his voice almost to a whisper and stepped into the 
shadow of a sloping wall as though what he was about to say was 
not the kind of thing that could be said in the sun. He was silent. 
The young people came slowly towards him with listlessly inquisitive 
faces. The stratagem worked. 

“And,” he added, “and here just where we’re standing now was 
a trap-door, now covered up, leading down to an underground 
passage and the story goes that numerous monks from a nearby 
monastery used this passage to pay nightly visits to the sleeping 
nuns.” 

“Tough guys,’ said the sullen one, approvingly. 

“Tough guys,” said Sunglasses, reverently. 

‘The aristocratic girl said nothing, but poked her tongue out at 
her friend. The girl who wanted to make people laugh said, 
however : 

“What a hard bed. For the nuns, I mean.” 

But the trapdoor was a lie. He had long ago discovered that the 
visitor got more out of his tour through the convent if he saw and 
heard what he really wanted to see and hear. The other parts of 
the convent didn’t give so many opportunities for variation, but as 
far as the dormitory was concerned there was ample chance of 
satisfying even the most diverse tastes. He had invented the trap- 
door and secret passage for the benefit of elderly, frustrated gentle- 
men. He had never before made use of them when ladies were 
present and he didn’t like doing so, but the lion-tamer does not 
choose his facial expression. 
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“So that one can remove the stones, then, pull up the trap-door 
and crawl down into the passage?” 

It was the driver’s girl-friend asking. 

“Yes” he answered. “Yes, of course.” 

Of course she had no intention of doing so, but still it made him 
uneasy. It was as if she had turned over his pretty lie to see what 
it was like underneath : dirty, cold and clammy, It had never hap- 
pened to hin before. Quickly he couducted them out of the dor- 
initory. At a furious speed he led them through the remaining 
sections. Anxious in case they should stay on and destroy what was 
left of his Monday he was already on his way out with the silent 
adolescents close at his heels, not having let them climb up into the 
bell-tower, Just as he was conducting them past the fountain, which 
lay clear and shining, dark with the shadows of the roses, the idea 
came to him to look back and make sure that his intention to drive 
The Public out of the garden was succeeding. He stopped dead. 

“Where is the rest of the party?” he asked. 

“‘Sss, they went up into that tower,” answered the girl who had 
tried to be funny, giggling in an insolent and embarrassed way. 

“They’ve just got engaged,” the sullen youth explained sullenly. 

“The tower,” the old man said, “there’s a most remarkable story 
told about the tower. When in the year 1426...” 

He was already on his way across the cloisters. It was awful to 
have to go back when he had been so near to success. He had a 
feeling that a catastrophe would happen if he didn’t get there in 
time. He was so upset that he didn’t even bother to see if the other 
two were following him. Wet through with perspiration he stood 
on his own beneath the west aperture listening upwards. Hearing 
nothing he crept in through the door. It was firmly shut and gave 
a faint creak. Furious at not having oiled the hinges when he had 
had the chance he stood for a moment on the bottom step peering 
up into the darkness. Then he thought he heard mysterious sounds 
coming from the invisible platform where the bell had once hung, 
sounds which tallied all too well with the scene which was no doubt 
being enacted several metres above him in the darkness. 

Carefully he began the ascent, pausing for a long time on each 
step and listening. No further sound. Perhaps they had heard the 
door creak and, afraid of being discovered, were keeping quiet. He 
continued upwards, his cheeks burning. The common creatures, 
he thought, they won’t half get it when I catch them. At the eighth 
step the stairs curved sharply. The curve ended at the twelfth step 
and from there one conld see straight up into the room of the tower. 
At the tenth step he stopped, a significant pause during which he 
tried to charge himself with anger. Out they go, he thought. No 
pardon given here. But it was a strong thought with a weak body, 
and it collapsed fainting inside his head. He had no feeling of rage, 
only a tingling desire to sneak on upwards, one step at a time, It 
was that desire and not wrath which lifted his hot, heavy body up 
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to step number twelve. There he stood for a moment, blinking at 
the sun which streamed in through the south aperture. At first he 
could neither see nor hear anything. Aha, they’re lying on the 
floor, he thought, how shameless. 

Then his foot struck a loose stone. There was a clatter, not 
particularly loud, but quite loud enough to make him feel how 
frightened he was of being discovered, what an uneasy conscience 
the guardian of the tower had as he approached its occupants. In 
order to remove the unpleasant impression of being detected he gave 
a cough and making a noise with his feet went on into the room. It 
was empty. No one could have escaped through the narrow aper- 
tures. No one could have stolen past him in the dark on the stairs. 
The truth was that the tower had been empty the whole time. He 
peeped out across the garden and noticed to his pained amazement 
that any relief was completely lacking. All that was left was a 
feeling that best deserved to be buried, the feeling that he had been 
duped. Bury it he did, carefully, and began to smile, at first feebly 
and unfamiliarly, then more contentedly. 

His contentment didn’t last so very long, however. There was 
something disquieting about the convent’s silence. He strained his 
ears until it seemed to go click inside his head, but he couldn’t hear 
a single voice. Nor was there any sound of a car door banging or 
an engine starting. He couldn’t see anyone, either, the four young 
people seemed swallowed up by the rose bushes. 

At last, after waiting a long time, there was a sound quite near 
at hand, to be more exact from the bottom of the tower, a sound 
which made him give a start and, full of evil presentiments, rush 
down the stairs and throw himself against the door, It was locked. 
Pressed against the door in a vain attempt to make it open he could 
hear several subdued voices immediately outside and then a loud, 
pitiless girl’s laugh. 

“Open the door,” he begged, “do please let me out. I can’t stay 
in here.” 

But the callous adolescents didn’t even answer. He ran up into 
the tower and looked out. Then he saw them standing in a chatter- 
ing cluster by the fountain. The girl who laughed said something 
he didn’t catch and a violent burst of laughter which frightened the 
birds and set the roses quivering exploded from their throats. Then 
they all turned suddenly and came towards him. They stopped 
beneath the aperture and lpoked up but evidently didn’t see him. 
The youth with the sunglasses pursed his lips. The unheard-of 
happened. He whistled up to the prisoner. 

“Hallo, old buzzard,” he called, “hope you feel well!” 

The driver’s girl-friend with the carelessly buttoned dress had 
an armful of roses like a huge bridal bouquet. Suddenly she broke 
off a bloom, took aim and threw, but it landed to the side of the 
aperture and fell down again. 
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But he was no longer looking out. He was kneeling with his eyes 
shut and his hands over his ears, so he didn’t hear the surly youth 
call out : 

“Shall we send a nun up to you, if you’re feeling lonely?” 

He had already heard enough. He pressed his hands to his ears 
with the strength of despair but The Public’s salvoes of laughter 
penetrated to his ears even beneath the flesh of his palms. At last, 
however, he could hear nothing. At long last he opened his eyes, 
got up, brushed his knees, looked out. He gazed and gazed until 
the tears streamed out of his eyes in wave after wave without being 
able to blot out the last frightful sight which The Public offered 
him: the sullen youth was standing by himself in front of the foun- 
tain with his back to him and his legs wide apart, polluting the foun- 
tain in such an awful way that it meant the fountain’s death. With 
clenched fists he beat against the walls of the tower, but with all 
certainty no one heard this other than himself. He fell on his 
knees, too, then on his back and, rolling round in the room of the 
tower, uttered small screams of rage, which, however, were more like 
sighs. 

Suddenly he gave a start and then lay quite still, roused by a 
sharp, triumphant sound: the noise of a car-horn. Then the 
aggressive roar of an engine. Then a long, sucking, stinging noise : 
rubber tyres on wet asphalt. It was raining outside, a gentle sum- 
mer rain. Finally silence. He rolled forward to the stairs without 
even daring to give a fleeting glance through any of the apertures. 
In his imagination the ravaging of paradise took on such terrible 
proportions that he felt that his eyes wouldn’t be able to bear the 
sight without bursting. Knotted with hatred of the collective enemy 
which had dealt him such a fearful blow he sat for a long time in 
the dark on the bottom step of the stairs, He wanted to blow up, 
he wanted to explode into little bits with such tremendous force that 
the tower in which he was imprisoned might also disintegrate and 
bury the whole of this polluted convent beneath its atoms. But he 
didn’t blow up. The body, the only merciful friend we have to help 
us against the unmerciful soul, finally came to his rescue, even if 
only for the time being. He felt suddenly tired, dead tired, and sank 
into a doze, 

Loud voices roused him. At first they made no impression on him, 
They might just as well have been the noise of an aeroplane or 
heavy rain beating against the walls. He glanced up the stairs. It 
seemed to be lighter, perhaps the sun was shining, However, he 
was very uncomfortable the way he was sitting, and it was out of 
sheer discomfort, and not fear or loneliness, that he called out : 

“Hallo, out there! Will you unlock the door, please. I’ve got 
shut in.” (: 

The voices were silent; no, they began whispering. Feet 
approached hesitatingly. Suddenly the door was thrown open. Light 
poured in. He remained sitting on the step, staring up sheepishly 
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into the faces of two elderly ladies. Retired schoolteachers. But 
they didn’t interest him. What he did find so extraordinary was the 
fact that they had simply pulled the door open without turning the 
key. So he hadn’t been locked in. The young things had crept 
back and unlocked the door while he had been stopping his ears. 
Now he was sitting here like an idiot. It is when the martyr dis- 
covers that strictly speaking he does not deserve his martyrdom that 
he first begins to hate. In the presence of two representatives of 
the hateful Public which had ruined him in a single afternoon and 
made his whole existence as worthless as a cheque with nothing to 
meet it he rose from the step with tightly compressed lips and burn- 
ing cheeks. The faces he looked into were narrow and sharp-nosed. 
It was a privilege to hate such faces. 

“What an odd fellow,” said one of the retired schoolteachers. 
She was hard of hearing and whispered in a painfully loud voice. 
She had a book in her hand and her forefinger was thrust into it 
about half way as a bookmark. Suddenly they both pushed past 
him relentlessly and beetled up the stairs. Being purposeful tourists 
they didn’t let themselves be deterred by such an insignificant 
obstacle. Driven by his hate and his sense of duty he followed 
them and, while still on the stairs, began a discourse on the tower. 


“When, in the year 1426, an army commanded by a Smalander 
by the name of Whitefoot besieged the convent,” he said 

They were now up in the room of the tower. The deaf one, who 
had turned her back on him the whole time, suddenly swung round 
and looked at him with implacable disbelief. 

‘“That’s where you’re wrong,” she said, “it was in reality 1446. 
Kindly remember that!” 

It was the first time such a thing had happened. Never before 
had The Public hurled its doubts right in his face. Mocked he had 
been, but disbelieved? Never! They went down again. In the 
dormitory he saw his big chance, his chance of revenge which would 
never come again if he didn’t seize it now. They were standing in the 
same grass-grown angle of the bricks where he had lately been with 
the four adolescents. He looked down at the floor, darkly and 
bitterly. One of the two retired schoolteachers gave a slight cough. 
The one who was hard of hearing turned a page of her book, stuck 
her finger in and shut it again. 

“You see this brick floor, ladies,’ he said. “Lying here in the 
old dormitory where the chaste nuns slept it looks so safe and inno- 
cent. (He raised his voice.) But in reality it is nothing but an 
enormous bluff. The bricks were put down at a later date to con- 
ceal the painful fact that a network of underground passages led 
up into the dormitory, covered only by trap-doors. ‘These passages 
had been dug by hardworking monks, possibly the industrious nuns 
had also done their bit and they had met half-way. Be that as it 
may, is it very difficult for those of a later age to imagine on what 
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errand the members of the nearby monastery hurried through their 
underground passages, finally to climb up into the nuns’ dormitory ?” 

There came no answer to this rhetorical question. The one hard 
of hearing whispered in a roar to her colleague : 

“The wretch is lying. The nearest monastery lay thirty miles from 
here on the other side of deep lakes and high mountains. There were 
no drills at that time. Nobel wasn’t thought of and gunpowder 
only just. The fellow’s lying!” 

They left him to his fate. He stood for a moment by himself in 
the corner while he came to a terrible decision. He caught them 
up. They were already on their way out. 

“Ladies,” he begged, “let me just show you something worth 
seeing which you would otherwise miss.” 

He conducted them up to the fountain. They broke into cries of 
rapture. So clear. So pure. So virgin. The time had come. 

“Clear,” he exclaimed, “pure!” He snorted with laughter and 
desperation. ‘Pure, this pool where the boys on their school outings 
piddle. Fifty per cent urine, on my honour!” 

The deaf one goggled at him. 

“And he tries to make an old schoolteacher believe that,” she 
hissed. ‘Come, Theresia! The fellow has very poor taste. He 
ought to read the book instead of talking nonsense.” 

“The book?” he said, completely squashed. “Which book ?” 

“The guide-book about the convent, of course,” she said. “Every- 
one should get themselves a copy and they would be spared all your 
misleading information.” 

He froze. All at once The Public’s ruthlessness was made so 
hideously clear that the whole world round him grew leaden-grey as 
before a rainstorm. It wasn’t enough that The Public trampled his 
grass, wore down his stones, pilfered his roses, littered his paths, 
made water in his fountain, It wanted to make him superfluous as 
well. It intended to walk beside him with a book in Its hand and 
laugh in his face, laugh at his ignorance, so that It could finally say : 
My good man, we don’t need you any longer. We have a book 
now. You can go. 

The one who was not hard of hearing, a little moved by the sud- 
den change that had come over him, said awkwardly : 


“We have two books. You can have one of them.” 
_ Then he looked round in such a lost way that they both felt sorry 
for him, ‘Their eyes strayed round the garden. A shy glance at | 
the fountain. So he said: 
“No thank you, I don’t need one.” 
A long pause. Then a stammered : 
“I, ll go now. But, ladies, go to the tower. There you will see | 
something remarkable on the bottom step. When you leave, double- 


lock the door so as no hooligans will get in while I am gone. Good 
afternoon.” 
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He disappeared. Screened by the rose bushes he ran towards the 
tower, opened the door, rushed up the stairs and threw himself down 
on the floor. After a while he heard voices. The door closed again. 
The key was turned. Once. Twice. They hadn’t even bothered to 
look at the bottom step. Of so little consequence was he. It was 
bitter. When no voices could be heard any longer he went slowly 
and gently down the stairs and sat right at the bottom, not thinking 
of anything in particular, feeling no special anger. Felt nothing 
really, Thought of nothing. Not even of the fountain. Just sat 
there hour after hour, or it might have been light-year after light- 
year, getting more and more tired. Tiredness is very good, tiredness 
is always good, especially good when one is learning the bitter art of 
being one’s own prisoner. Great poise and a certain capacity for 
not allowing oneself to get worked up are also very good, for in 


order ta be able to endure himself Man must have very strong 
nerves. 
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